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Balm for a Troubled Conscience 


ALGO D. HENDERSON ' 


HEN A committee of the Association 

of American Colleges, the Commit- 
tee on Minority Groups, reported to the 
association in 1948, it included these 
sentiments: “We present the report with 
a sense of deep concern, shame and 
humility. ... We are not proud of our 
treatment of minority groups. We have 
a troubled conscience.” The commit- 
tee made a plea for voluntary efforts to 
remove practices of discrimination and 
segregation and for a national attack on 
the problem. 

I believe it can be demonstrated that 
such an attack on discrimination and 
segregation among the colleges and uni- 
versities, on a nation-wide basis, is being 
made; that legal decisions and actions 
have undermined some of the social 
props for these practices and helped 
assure more genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity for Negroes, Jews, and other mi- 
nority youth; and that, where tried, vol- 
untary efforts have been surprisingly 
successful. 

The progress made during the past 
ten years has been so great as to be 
almost startling. For example, thirty- 
six public colleges and universities, pre- 
viously all-white, in twelve Southern and 


*Prepared with the research assistance of 
Dr. Fred N. Kerlinger of Wayne University. 

* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXIV (March 1948), 150-55. 


border states are now admitting Negroes 
to one or more of their curriculums. This 
is true also of some thirty-five private 
colleges and universities and thirteen 
seminaries in the South; and they bring 
the count of states to fourteen. Farther 
north and west things have been hap- 
pening, too: discriminatory questions are 
being removed from admission applica- 
tion blanks; minority students are re- 
ceiving recognition from their student 
groups; fraternity chapters are rebelling 
against bias clauses in their constitu- 
tions; faculty and professional groups, 
previously all-white, are welcoming 
Negro colleagues. 

The purpose of this article is to review 
the progress that is being made. Insti- 
tutions which are contemplating actions 
may find encouragement from the suc- 
cess of similar steps that have been taken 
elsewhere. At the same time I hope 
that an examination of the subjects of 
discrimination and segregation will re- 
veal the many areas where the tradi- 
tional American principles of equality of 
opportunity and the recognition of indi- 
vidual merit are still being subordinated 
to prejudice. 


Graduate and professional education— 
the longest strides 


For more than fifty years prior to 
1947-48, only two state (white) universi- 
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ties in states with Southern orientation 
had admitted a Negro student. In 1935 
the University of Maryland, and a few 
years later the University of West Vir- 
ginia, admitted one or more Negroes. 
The postwar opening of doors, previ- 
ously barred, was begun by the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas in 1947-48. It admitted 
a Negro on a segregated basis to its law 
school, and a year later eliminated the 
segregation and also admitted a Negro 
girl to its school of medicine. Other 
states soon followed suit, and as of the 
summer of 1953, apparently in only five 
states, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, have there 
been no admissions of Negroes to the 
state universities. 

With a few exceptions, the admissions 
thus far have been confined to graduate 
and professional schools. There is an 
obvious reason for this. In the Sweatt 
case in Texas, the United States Supreme 
Court held that the “equal” part of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine had to be 
genuine. Also that the opportunity had 
to be given without delay. Clearly it 
then became next to impossible for the 
states to create and finance fully equal 
graduate and professional programs for 
the few Negroes who were applying to 
study. Those that had started to do so 
quickly dropped their plans. 

In a few instances where admission 
was granted, but reluctantly, attempts 
were made to preserve segregation 
within the institution. One method used 
was to require the Negro student to sit 
in an anteroom adjoining the regular 
classroom. In another case, the Negro 
was seated in a separate row from the 
white students. Fortunately, a suffi- 
ciently large portion of the students and 
faculty thought these actions to be in 
such poor taste as to cause them quickly 
to break down. In the second case cited, 
for instance, when the class members 
were asked to refer to their books and 
it became apparent that the Negro stu- 
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dent had not brought his, a white boy 
moved quietly to ‘his side and shared 
his book. The Supreme Court helped by 
ruling that listening from an anteroom 
was not equal opportunity. 

The roll of Southern states that have 
made some provision for on to 
study in graduate or professional schools 
on a nonsegregated basis is now impres- 
sive: Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Granted 
that not all of these actions have been 
initiated voluntarily, the decisions that 
have been made have nevertheless had 
a sensible and statesmanlike quality. And 
the individual institutions have experi- 
enced no serious difficulty in responding 
to the decisions of their governing 
boards. Indeed, they seem to have done 
so cheerfully. 

Further evidence of this spirit is found 
in the response to an action of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. This 
association at its meeting in 1951 adopted 
a new objective for inclusion in its by- 
laws: 


l-a. Equality of opportunity in legal edu- 
cation without discrimination on the 
ground of race or color. 


It then set up a Committee on Racial 
Discrimination. In its 1953 report to the 
association, this committee listed twenty- 
two Southern law schools that were com- 
plying with the new objective and stated 
that nineteen (six state and thirteen en- 
dowed schools) were not yet doing so. 
Of the latter, four had active steps under 
way looking toward compliance. The 
committee found that “Law students in 
general are very sympathetic with Negro 
admissions. ... The main fact that was 
determined is that much less trouble will 
arise from admission of Negroes for the 
first time, even in a traditionally segre- 
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gated section, than most of us would 
anticipate.” * 

The opening of Southern medical 
schools to Negroes (ten of which have 
each enrolled at least one Negro student) 
has been a particularly fortunate occur- 
rence. Earlier, only the two Negro 
schools in the South, Meharry Medical 
College and Howard University, were 
open to Negroes. Attendance at a North- 
ern school has often been difficult to 
finance, and the academic standards for 
admission more difficult to meet. The 
enrollment of Negroes at all medical 
schools in the United States, however, 
has nearly doubled since before the war, 
and the number in non-Negro schools 
has increased from 13 to 23 percent of 
the total of Negro students. Of 124 
National Medical Fellowships that have 
been awarded to Negro medical students, 
during the period of 1946 to 1952, 83 
have been used at 42 nonsegregated 
medical schools and hospitals. 

One of the emotionally charged prob- 
lems of the postwar years has been that 
of giving Jewish applicants equal oppor- 
tunity in attending medical schools. To 
a lesser extent this has also been true of 
other minority groups, notably Italians. 
It has been difficult to determine the 
facts about discrimination in the medical 
schools. In some years, especially just 
after the war, the number of applicants 
to medical schools exceeded by three to 
four times the number of first-year open- 
ings, and at many schools the applica- 
tions would number twenty or more for 
each place. Under such conditions many 
students with good academic records 
were refused admission. Nevertheless, 
there was widespread belief that the 
medical schools were discriminating 
against Jewish and other minority 


* Committee on Racial Discrimination, Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, Interim Re- 
port to Member Schools, May 1, 1953. 

*“Racial Integration in Medicine,” NAIRO 
Reporter, May 1953, pp. 1-2. 
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groups. Some studies, such as that of 
a committee authorized by the Council 
of the City of New York in 1946, indi- 
cated that the discrimination by some 
schools was very serious. 

There is reason to believe that the sit- 
uation has considerably improved. To 
some extent this may be due to a lessen- 
ing in the pressures for admission. The 
reduction in the number of applicants 
has been accompanied by action on the 
part of some medical schools increasing 
the number of students admitted each 
year—a move that had earlier been stub- 
bornly resisted by the schools. There is 
also little doubt that at least several 
medical schools have re-examined their 
policies and have become more cooper- 
ative in attempting to solve the problem 
of discrimination. 

In a recent study of the admissions to 
the medical schools of the state, made 
by the Board of Regents in New York, 
the medical schools appeared to cooper- 
ate fully. The study, the report of which 
was made in June 1953, shows continuing 
discrimination against Jews and Italian 
Catholics at some of the schools. To 
quote from the conclusions: 


The data given above seem to indicate that 
race and color had little or nothing to do 
with admissibility in 1950 and 1952. In 
general terms, however, a higher propor- 
tion of Protestant applicants than of Cath- 
olic applicants gain admission, and a higher 
proportion of Christian than of Jewish ap- 
plicants gain admission. These figures are 
especially illuminating when tabulated as to 
gee medical schools. . . . The figures 
or 1952 show improvement, but neverthe- 
less follow the same general pattern. In 
respect to national origin, validation of the 
relatively few data available indicates that 
applicants of Italian descent have unusual 
difficulty in gaining admission. ...”* 


The report goes on to say that the 
*A Study of Policies, Procedures, and Prac- 


tices in Admissions to Medical Schools in New 
York State (Albany: The University of the 
State of New York, June 1953), p. 51. 
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differences may be accounted for by the 
judgments that have been made about 
personality and character; but recom- 
mends strongly that the medical schools 
devise more reliable means of making 
judgments about these matters. 


Undergraduate admissions 


One of the most common instances of 
discrimination by professional schools, 
but on the undergraduate level, has been 
in nursing. As in medicine, the practice 
has been justified on the ground that the 
patients in the hospitals would not ac- 
cept nursing care from a member of a 
minority group, especially from Negroes. 
However, this argument is being dis- 
proved, or at least reduced to one involv- 
ing minor incidents. And the nursing 
profession is now one of the most active 
of the professions in removing discrimi- 
natory barriers. 

An encouraging example of progress 
made within a short, recent period is in 
Illinois where the State Commission on 
Human Relations is setting a fine ex- 
ample of what such commissions can 
accomplish. In its Fifth Report, for the 
biennium 1951-53, the commission notes 
“considerable progress” with regard to 
admission policies among eighty-one 
training schools for nurses in the state. 
“For example in 1952,” the report says, 
“Negro students were admitted in 30 
schools, as compared to 18 in 1950. Only 

5 schools reported a definite policy of 
ti admitting Negroes, as compared to 
20 schools with such a stated policy in 
1950.” ¢ 

In two states where there has been 
evidence of considerable discrimination 
in the past, Connecticut and New York, 
state-wide surveys have recently re- 
peated some earlier studies. The com- 
parisons of the data collected in the 
earlier and later studies, respectively, 


* The State of Illinois Commission on Human 
Relations, Fifth Biennial Report, 1953, p. 19. 
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provide as concrete evidence as can be 
found of the efforts being made by the 
colleges and universities to reduce the 
discriminatory practices. 

The Connecticut report was issued by 
the Commission on Civil Rights in 1953 * 
and makes a comparison with the 1949 
report of the State Interracial Commis- 
sion. The latter had found that, except- 
ing at the public institutions, inequality 
of opportunity existed for Jewish and 
Italian applicants. The repeat study finds 
no present evidence of inequalities 
within the state. Some institutions out- 
side of the state continue to give better 
opportunity to Connecticut Protestant 
applicants than to Jewish applicants, but 
the spread between the groups has been 
reduced from 29 percent in the earlier 
study to 16 percent in the new study. 

The other state, New York, repeated 
in 1949 a study that had been made in 
1946. A definite change for the better 
had taken place. In 1946, 18 percent 
of the high school principals had re- 

rted that some discrimination had oc- 
curred when their graduates had applied 
for admission to college. By 1949, this 
percentage had dropped to 6 percent. 
The percentage reporting serious dis- 
crimination was reduced from 3 percent 
to %o of 1 percent. Furthermore, in 
1949, “Jewish graduates, as a group, ex- 
perience no more difficulty in entering 
New York City colleges than do Catho- 
lics and Protestants of the same academic 
status”; and there was “a marked reduc- 
tion in rejection of Jewish upstate gradu- 
ates whose first choice was an upstate 
college,” * whereas there had been no 
similar change affecting non-Jewish up- 
state graduates. 


"State of Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights, New Study of College Admissions Prac- 
tices with Respect to Race, Religion and Na- 
tional Origin, 1958. 


*The University of the State of New York, 
Progress Toward am of Opportunity in 
New York State Colleges, 1950, pp. 18-19. 
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Earlier brief mention was made of the 
number of “white” institutions in states 
with Southern orientation that have be- 
gun to admit Negroes. While most of 
these institutions have as yet admitted 
Negroes only to some professional or 
graduate level programs, twelve of the 
public ones (in Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia) and many of the private ones are 
now admitting Negroes to the under- 
graduate level. It is encouraging to find 
among the institutions such well-known 
private colleges and universities as Berea 
and St. John's Colleges, and Johns Hop- 
kins, Washington, American, George- 
town, Southern Methodist, Catholic, 
Loyola (New Orleans), and St. Louis 
Universities. 

In some cases the private colleges have 
earlier been restrained by state laws and 
have changed their policies the moment 
the law permitted. Berea is a case in 
point. Among the church-related insti- 
tutions, the Catholic universities are tak- 
ing good leadership, but it is particularly 
discouraging to find that the Protestant 
colleges are trailing all others. Of 116 
such colleges (white) in seventeen 
Southern states, answering a recent ques- 
tionnaire from officers of the National 
Council of Churches, 59 had admitted 
members of minority groups, including 
Japanese-Americans, Chinese, Indian- 
Americans, Spanish-Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans. But only six of them had 
admitted Negro-Americans. As of 1953, 
95 of these colleges had no plan to admit 
Negroes.® 

St. Louis University has been a pioneer 
in breaking the ice, having begun to 
admit Negroes to all divisions in 1944. 
By now it has accumulated considerable 
experience with interracial education, 
apparently with wholly favorable results. 


*]. Oscar Lee and Alfred S. Kramer, “Racial 
Inclusion in Church-Related Colleges in the 
South,” Journal of Negro Education, Winter 
1953, pp. 16-25. 
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In 1952 Washington University took the 
same step, thus opening to Negroes both 
the undergraduate and advanced pro- 
grams of the two major institutions in 
St. Louis. The significance of the actions 
that have been taken at Washington Uni- 
versity, and also at the University of 
Arkansas, is further highlighted by not- 
ing that as recently as 1947 the heads of 
these two universities joined in a dis- 
sent from a recommendation that segre- 
gation be abolished, made by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion.*® 

The actions of the white institutions 
have been reciprocated at many Negro 
colleges. Among those that will now 
admit white students are Bennett, Cen- 
tral State, Cheyney State, Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, Howard, Lincoln, Talladega, and 
Virginia Union University. In several 
cases the admissions have been on ex- 
change arrangements; in others they are 
merely the continuation of a long-estab- 
lished policy, although only a few white 
students have enrolled. 

It is encouraging to discover that five 
Texas public junior colleges are now 
admitting Negroes. One of these is lo- 
cated down on the Gulf. It is revealing 
of present-generation student thinking on 
this problem that in this case one of the 
Negroes, shortly after admission, was 
elected by the student body to the stu- 
dent council. 

Possibly the most exciting develop- 
ment has been that in the state of Ken- 
tucky. In 1950 the state repealed its 
1904 compulsory segregation law. This 
was part of a chain of events that began 
when a federal district court ruled that 
a Negro applicant was entitled to attend 
the Graduate School at the university. 
Shortly following these actions, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Berea College, and 


” President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy: Vol. II (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947), p. 29. 
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all of the colleges in Louisville began to 
admit Negro students. In Louisville the 
city merged its municipal college for 
Negroes with the University of Louis- 
ville. This was a distinct hardship on 
the Negro faculty because only one of 
them was taken over by the university, 
but otherwise the president of the uni- 
versity has termed the change “a mag- 
nificent success.” 

The employment of only one of the 
Negro faculty by the University of 
Louisville points up one of the problems 
involved in this whole complex matter. 
The employment of one man, perhaps 
the first below the Mason and Dixon 
Line, was a courageous step. Possibly 
this instructor met the needs and pre- 
vailing standards of the university bet- 
ter than others. But the threat to the 
security of the Negro faculties helps ac- 
count for some Negro opposition to such 
mergers. Other disadvantages arise for 
the Negroes in that their preparation has 
often been in a high school with lower 
academic standards, and they find it diffi- 
cult to pay the higher costs that some- 
times are involved. 

It is easy to remember the time when 
the employment of a Negro on the fac- 
ulty of a predominantly white institution 
was a very rare occurrence. It is there- 
fore heartening to note that during the 
decade of 1940-49 a total of 133 Negro 
faculty were employed in 72 such insti- 
tutions." This suggests a breakdown 
in prejudice, but it probably is also evi- 
dence of a rapid acceleration in the pro- 
duction of competent Negro teachers and 
scholars. 


Social life 


The success achieved at Louisville 
seems to extend into the student activi- 
ties area. In the brief period since the 


*™ Charles H. Thompson, “Some Progress in 
the Elimination of Discrimination in Higher 
Education in the United States,” Journal of 
Negro Education, Winter 1950, pp. 1-6. 
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merger, Negro students have represented 
the university in debating, in football, as 
cheer leaders, in the marching band, and 
in the chorus. At Berea they have been 
welcomed into the social activities and 
the dormitories, and one girl was chosen 
as a house president. At the University 
of North Carolina, after determined ef- 
forts by the student government, a plan 
to segregate Negro students at the foot- 
ball games was abandoned. At the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma a Negro girl was 
elected to the student senate; at the 
University of Illinois one was elected 
Homecoming Queen. When the first 
Negro was admitted to the University of 
Arkansas a delegation of 135 students 
met him at the train. 

In the North, according to Clarence H. 
Yarrow, reporting on a study for the 
Hazen Foundation: “It is hard to find 
an institution that is still worrying about 
the admission of Negroes to dormitories, 
although there is still a tendency to as- 
sign them to Negro roommates.” *? Far- 
ther South, according to Mr. Yarrow, 
“the ease of acceptance of the new re- 
gime on the part of students, faculty and 
townspeople was far greater than antici- 
pated. Problems that had been con- 
jured up did not arise, incidents did not 
occur. 

At most institutions student opinion 
runs well ahead of that of the adminis- 
trators in favoring the social adjustments. 
Innumerable student governments are 
working on the problem. The removal 
of discriminations has been a primary 
interest of the National Student Associa- 
tion from its founding in 1947, and at the 
annual meeting in 1953 it voted a strong 
position in opposition to discrimination. 
Actions, when taken, have been readily 
accepted within the student bodies, thus 
demonstrating that the institution has 





* Clarence H. Yarrow, Next Steps in Integra- 
tion. An address given at the Midwest Edu- 
cators Conference on Discriminations in Higher 
Education, Chicago, November 21-22, 1952. 
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been unnecessarily cautious in effecting 
changes. 

I wish it were possible to make as 
favorable a report on the national frater- 
nities and sororities of the United States. 
The National Interfraternity Conference 
four years ago did pass a resolution 
recommending that its member organi- 
zations take out existing barriers to mem- 
bership based on race, religion, or na- 
tionality. There has been response by 
some organizations, but on the whole 
the national fraternities have been among 
the slowest groups to act. Indeed, at 
the November 1953 national conference, 
a resolution was adopted endorsing fra- 
ternity autonomy as to membership and 
condemning “interference” by the col- 
leges and universities. And in advocat- 
ing “autonomy,” they meant autonomy 
for the national organization, not for lo- 
cal chapters. As the student delegates 
to the conference do not have a vote, it 
is doubtful if these actions reflect ac- 
curately the views of the student mem- 
bers. 

A different story can be told of the 
actions of a considerable number of the 
individual chapters. They have been 
waging a valiant fight to get rid of the 
bias clauses. Several groups have ad- 
mitted Negroes or Jews—with resulting 
expulsion from the national organization. 
In some cases a fraternity chapter has 
withdrawn from its national affiliation in 
order to gain freedom of action. Amherst 
students have been particularly coura- 
geous in these respects, but there have 
been instances of such actions at nine- 
teen other institutions. It should be 
noted further that eight out of ten Jewish 
fraternities now have no _ restrictive 
clauses, and some of the Negro fraterni- 
ties have pledged white students. 

Another manifestation of student opin- 
ion has taken the form at several in- 
stitutions of persuading the student gov- 
ernment or the administration to place 
limitations upon the fraternal groups that 
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have bias clauses. Usually the new 
policy aims at freeing the campus of 
such groups by setting a time limit 
within which the offending constitutions 
must be amended if the group is to 
continue to receive recognition by the 
institution. Eighteen institutions have 
taken some action of this type. 

The State University of New York has 
ordered all of the fraternities on its cam- 
puses to give up their national affiliations. 


In announcing the action the president 
said: 


One of the pillars upon which the State 
University of New York was founded is 
that educational opportunities be made 
available to those qualified, without regard 
to race, color, religion, creed, or national 
origin. It would be sophistry for the State 
University to peielly combat discrim- 
ination in its admissions and academic poli- 
cies and, at the same time, condone these 
practices among the extracurricular organi- 
zations which it recognizes. The academic 
and extracurricular programs intertwine to 
such a degree in educating and molding 
a student that they cannot be severed and 
each judged by contradictory standards.” 


This severe action was taken after a 
conflict had arisen with three fraterni- 
ties on two of the campuses of the uni- 
versity. A study of the problem con- 
vinced the trustees that even the elimina- 
tion of the bias clauses would not elimi- 
nate the practice of discrimination as 
long as the campus social groups were 
controlled by national organizations that 
would insist upon “. . . pernicious prac- 
tices based upon informal and unwritten 
tacit understandings and agreements.” 

As with national baseball, it is in inter- 
collegiate athletics where the Negro is 
coming most rapidly to be accepted on 
merit. This is almost universal in the 
North, and is beginning to take place in 
the South, as at Louisville. Northern 
teams now playing with Southern teams 


* Newsletter, State University of New York, 
October 19, 1953. 
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often include Negro players. A Negro 
was on the Harvard team that played 
Virginia in 1947; Penn State used Negro 
players in the Cotton Bowl game in 1948; 
the University of lowa did also at Miami 
in 1950. I have learned of only one 
regrettable incident growing out of these 
games—the one where players from 
Oklahoma A. & M. roughed up a Negro 
on the Drake University team. 


The role that the law has played 


Although many of the commendable 
steps in eliminating discrimination and 
segregation in higher education have 
been voluntary ones, there can be little 
doubt that fresh legal decisions and new 
legislation have been of major assistance 
in getting the results that have been 
noted. In many cases public opinion, 
and especially the opinion of faculty and 
students, had moved beyond the social 
mores being sustained by the law. In 
other instances, the administrators have 
been freed from restrictions or have been 
given a clinching argument in support 
of desired actions. The swiftness of the 
responses from the institutions in Ken- 
tucky to the revision of the law demon- 
strates both of these points. In New 
York some of the colleges have been able 
to cite the Education Practices Act to 
alumni and townspeople in their desire 
to remove practices that they had found 
difficult in good conscience to justify. 

The legal advances have been of three 
types: the court decisions on cases in- 
volving segregation; the revision of state 
laws on segregation and on civil rights; 
and the enactment of fair education prac- 
tice acts. All of these have been treated 
extensively elsewhere, so they need only 
brief review here. 

As noted earlier, the real impact on 
segregation in higher education came as 
a result of some decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Ever since the Plessy 
v. Ferguson decision in 1896, when the 
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“separate but equal” doctrine was enun- 
ciated in a transportation case, the South- 
ern states have relied upon this legal 
precedent in support of policies of segre- 
gation. It was the new pronouncement 
of the court that in higher education the 
program must be genuinely equal that 
forced the change. 

This revised interpretation first showed 
in 1936 through a decision of the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland: A Negro, 
Donald Murray, won the right to attend 
the Law School of the University of 
Maryland on the ground that the out-of- 
state scholarship plan, which had been 
adopted by many Southern states, did not 
provide equal facilities in the legal sense. 
In 1938 the Supreme Court of the United 
States overruled the Supreme Court of 
Missouri in the Gaines case, and estab- 
lished the principle that a Negro stu- 
dent had a right to enjoy within the 
state educational advantages substan- 
tially equal to those provided for white 
persons. Subsequently, cases were lost 
by Negro applicants in the state courts 
of Missouri, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Appeals of the Sipuel and Mc- 
Laurin cases from Oklahoma and the 
Sweatt case from Texas enabled the 
U.S. Supreme Court by 1950 to make its 
opinion much clearer. When Oklahoma 
lost and set up a separate law school, 
Miss Sipuel refused to attend it and was 
subsequently admitted to the law school 
of the university. In the Sweatt case the 
Court said: “Whether the University 
of Texas Law School is compared with 
the original or the new law school for 
Negroes, we cannot find substantial 
equality in the educational opportuni- 
ties offered white and Negro law stu- 
dents by the State.” When McLaurin 
was admitted to the University of Okla- 
homa, but required to sit in an ante- 
room to the classroom, the Court in rul- 
ing favorably on his appeal, said: 

. . » Our society has grown increasingly 
complex, and our need for trained leaders 
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increases accordingly. Appellant’s case rep- 
resents, therefore, the epitome of that need, 
for he is attempting to obtain an advanced 
degree in education, to become by definition 
a leader and trainer of others. Those who 
come under his influence and guidance must 
be directly affected by the education he 
receives. Their own education and de- 
velopment will necessarily suffer to the ex- 
tent that his training is unequal to that of 
his classmates. State imposed restrictions 
that produce such inequalities cannot be 
sustained. . . .14 


These decisions have helped to open 
the doors of graduate and professional 
schools to Negroes, and students in 
twelve states are now attending institu- 
tions where they previously were barred. 
Also, a Delaware case in 1950 seemed to 
open the way for Negroes to gain admis- 
sion to the undergraduate departments 
of a state university when the state 
Negro college does not have accredita- 
tion. In any event the recent decision 
(May 1954) of the U. S. Supreme Court 
that segregation in the public schools 
is unconstitutional will now apply. A 
few states, notably South Carolina and 
Georgia, have threatened to discontinue 
public-education activities if they are 
forced to abandon the policy of segrega- 
tion, but it is uncertain how any such 
action might affect the public colleges 
and universities. 

During these years of thoughtful re- 
evaluation of civil liberties in the United 
States, a large number of the states have 
made revisions in their laws. Insofar as 
they affect education, some of the states 
have moved to eliminate discrimination 
and segregation in the public schools. 
Those that have amended or passed such 
laws affecting higher education have in- 


“TI am indebted in part for the above sum- 
marization of legal cases to a report made b 
Albert L. Turner, dean of the Law School, 
North Carolina College, to the Commission on 
Higher Education, Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools for Negroes, December 
1951. 
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cluded Connecticut, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, and also Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. In many states, of course, exist- 
ing laws or constitutions were from the 
beginning designed to assure equality 
of opportunity. 

Illustrative of the new laws are the 
following:** 


Indiana: Segregation in public schools and 
colleges eliminated (1949, 1951). 

Oregon: Discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in the 
admission of students to professional and 
trade schools prohibited (1951). 

Pennsylvania: Religious tests or qualifica- 
tions for trustees, professors, teachers, or 
students at state teachers colleges pro- 
hibited (1949). 

Puerto Rico: Discrimination in fraternal or- 
— because of race among stu- 
ents at the University of Puerto 
Rico forbidden (1947). A constitutional 
amendment against discrimination in 


public education (1952). 


Four states, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New York, have 
passed fair education practices acts and 
provided for their administration. Al- 
though surrounded by some controversy, 
these laws appear to have been respon- 
sible for some achievements and to have 
had none of the dire results that had 
earlier been predicted by private col- 
leges. In Connecticut, as noted earlier, 
discrimination among the colleges ap- 
pears largely to have been eliminated. 
In New York, it has at least been con- 
siderably reduced. And the colleges 
have been highly cooperative in remov- 
ing discriminatory questions from the 
forms used in admissions. Only a few 
individuals who have felt aggrieved 
about an admissions policy have brought 
complaints before the administrators in 


* American Jewish Congress, Check List, 
State Anti-Discrimination and Anti-Bias Laws, 
1953. 
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these states—which is perhaps a sign 
of improved conditions. 

This discussion of the effect of gov- 
ernmental actions would not be complete 
without a mention of the progress being 
made by the armed forces of the United 
States in discontinuing the policies of 
the segregation of Negroes. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
of college age have undoubtedly had 
their views influenced and revised by 
their experiences under the changed 
conditions—and these individuals be- 
came a potent factor on the college 
campuses. 

It was as recently as 1948 that the 
President issued an Executive Order re- 
quiring the armed services to abandon 
practices of segregation and to put the 
new policy into effect as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Four years later, the 1952 report 
of the Defense Department ** stated that 
integration had been largely completed 
in the Air Force and the Navy, and in 
several major areas within the Army, in- 
cluding the whole of the Far Eastern 
Command. Obviously this is a major 
revolution in policy, and yet the Defense 
Department reports that there have been 
only scattered incidents growing out of 
the change. It is highly significant that 
no issue has been made of this policy in 
Congress or in the national election, 
indicating general public acceptance. 
Time magazine has called this program 
“the biggest single blow against segre- 
gation in the United States.” ** 


The help of voluntary groups 


It seems strange in the light of our 
American heritage that a Negro citizen, 
after becoming a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
teacher, would have to fight still further 


*Semiannual Report of the Secretary of 
Defense, for period ending June 30, 1952 
(Washington: Government Printing Office), 
p- 21. 

*“The U. S. Negro, 1953,” Time, May 11, 
1953, pp. 55-58. 
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to gain recognition from the appropriate 
professional societies. And there is ac- 
cumulating evidence that many of the 
offending societies have become embar- 
rassed by their policies of exclusion. It 
is impossible to note the many instances 
in which these organizations have let 
down their barriers, but the following 
will be illustrative of the progress that 
is being made: 


In 1948, the Missouri State Teachers 
Association rescinded its white mem- 
bership clause, and in 1950 it invited 
the Negro Teachers Association to join 
with it as a single body. 

In 1949, the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools elected 
seven Negro deans to full membership. 

In 1951, the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Negro 
Graduate Nurses merged. The North 
Carolina Academy of Science dropped 
its racial bar to membership. 

In 1952, the Colorado-Wyoming As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers voted to delete 
race of student, race of father, race 
of mother, and religion or church 
preference from the new printing of 
all uniform application blanks. 

Other actions of varied types have 
included: Since 1947, twenty-seven 
state and county medical societies 
among the Southern states have 
either admitted Negro physicians or 
amended their rules to make it pos- 
sible. This includes the state associa- 
tions in Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Florida, Missouri, and Oklahoma, and 
local societies also in Maryland, South 
Carolina, and the District of Colum- 
bia; the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has made it explicit 
that race should no longer be a bar 
to membership; many Southern libra- 
ries have now become available to 
Negro scholars in the pursuit of their 
research. 
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The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has dis- 
continued its “B” class rating of Negro 
colleges, and in the future will evaluate 
these schools with the same proce- 
dures as used for other colleges. The 
association has also invited the South- 
ern Association of Negro Colleges and 
Secondary Schools “to hold its annual 
meeting in the same city and at the 
same time” as its own meeting. 


A different kind of assistance in the 
removal of barriers to equal opportunity 
in higher education has come from a 
number of voluntary action groups. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has carried much 
of the load in securing the new court 
decisions; the Anti-Defamation League 
and the American Jewish Congress have 
been responsible for several of the studies 
that have been made of discrimination; 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has sponsored several work- 
shops and centers for the study of hu- 
man relations; the Southern Regional 
Council has served as an active interra- 
cial agency and has recently received a 
substantial grant from the Ford Fund 
for the Republic; the Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund, Inc., has organ- 
ized a number of intergroup meetings of 
students and educators in the South; the 
National Student Association has stimu- 
lated interest and action on many cam- 
puses—these are illustrative but not at 
all exhaustive of either the activities of 
these groups or of other similar organiza- 
tions. The coincidence of activities 
helps to reveal the strength of the pub- 
lic determination to free the nation of 
one of its un-American practices. 

Working from still a different angle, 
the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, in its five years 
of existence, has helped more than 2,100 
students to enter some 250 interracial 
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colleges with about $450,000 scholarship 
aid. A new program of the fund is a 
two-way integration project in which 15 
formerly all-white and 6 formerly all- 
Negro schools have agreed to partici- 
pate. The importance of financial aid 
or of low-cost education has been well 
demonstrated at Antioch College dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Earlier the 
college had been receiving only an oc- 
casional application from a Negro. 
Determined to make its student body 
a more representative one, the college 
began to offer scholarships for Negro 
students. The response was immediate 
and has remained constant. 

One voluntary group of educators that 
has secured much desirable action by 
the colleges and universities individually 
has been the Mid-West Educators Con- 
ference. With headquarters at Chicago, 
this group has been composed of col- 
lege professors and officers from seven 
midwestern states, and there have been 
affiliated committees in each of these 
states. Two regional and several state 
conferences have been held. A _ plan 
of self-audit was worked out and has 
been used by many institutions in the 
area to help evaluate their own practices. 
The audit involves twelve areas of self- 
examination, including such things as ad- 
mission procedures, housing, student 
employment, student organizations and 
teacher training. A model policy has 
been prepared by the state committee 
in Illinois and suggested to individual 
colleges in the Midwest area as possible 
codes of action. A newsletter has re- 
cently been initiated as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences among 
the colleges of the area. 

A final example of a voluntary agency 
is the Committee on Equality of Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation. Among its 
activities, this committee has published 
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one major study of college admissions ** 
which presumably has helped acquaint 
educators and the public with such in- 
equalities as have existed. The com- 
mittee has also functioned on the na- 
tional level in coordinating information, 
and in holding conferences and publish- 
ing the proceedings of conferences. An- 
other national conference is currently 
being planned for November 15 and 16, 
1954, to be held at St. Louis. 


A concluding note 


The above picture of progress relat- 
ing to the reduction of discrimination 
and segregation among the colleges and 
universities of the United States is, of 
course, only a portion of the total prog- 
ress being made in all fields involving 
human relations. It is heartening, how- 
ever, to know the extent to which these 
institutions, whose natural function is so 
much one of leadership in society, are 
currently taking the lead. It is whole- 
some to see the rapidity with which the 
individual college moves when it is freed 
from the restrictions imposed by its en- 
vironment. The environmental influ- 
ences are changing rapidly, and this 
fact suggests that further progress can 
be effected within the near future. 

The relative ease with which the tran- 
sition to an intergroup basis can be ac- 
complished is demonstrated by the facts 
given above, and has been well summar- 
ized by former Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago: 


Twenty years ago the University of C hicago 
did not allow Negro women to live in the 
dormitories. There were no Negro children 
in the laboratory schools. There were no 
Negro students in the medical school. 
There were no Negro patients in the hos- 
pitals. There were no Negro professors on 
the faculty. . 


“See Factors Affecting the Admission of 
High School Seniors to College, and On — 
Into College (Washington: American Coun 
on Education, 1949). 
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Now, when it was suggested that it 
would be a good thing if the Negro women 
were permitted to live in the dormitories, 
we were told that if the Negro women were 
permitted to live in the dormitories, all the 
white women would move out. . The 
Negro women were taken into the dormi- 
tories; the white women stayed on. . . 
Negro children were admitted [to the lab- 


oratory schools] and the white children 
stayed on.... 


When it was suggested that we should 
admit Negro students to the medical school, 
we were told that Negro students could not 
be admitted because if they were admitted, 
our patients would not permit them to look 
after them; and if we had no patients we 
would have no medical school. . Negro 
students have been admitted to the medical 
school. The patients still line up, trying to 
get into the building. . . .” 


The university admitted Negro pa- 
tients to its hospital without calamitous 
results. The university was one of the 
first of the non-Negro institutions of 
higher learning to employ Negroes on 
full faculty status. 

The Chicago experience is being du- 
plicated in institution after institution, 
and involves Negroes, Jews, Italians, 
Spanish Americans and foreign students 
of every race, color, creed, and national- 
ity, in all sections of the United States— 
North, South, East, and West. Because 
of the deep concern that has existed in 
the South about the possible effects of 
desegregation, it is significant to note 
that desegregation in higher education, 
at least, is being accomplished without 
any of the violence and bloodshed that 
have so often-been predicted. The re- 
cent study by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, which included 
field studies on seventeen integrated cam- 
puses, made the finding of “. . . several 


* Robert M. Hutchins, “The World Picture 
as It Affects Discriminations in U.S. Colleges,” 
Discriminations in Higher Education ( Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1951), 
pp. 13-14. 
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instances of near-friction, but none had 
reached the serious stage.” *° 

In reporting upon a recent visit to the 
Far East, particularly India, Norman 
Cousins stated that he was bombarded 
with questions regarding our racial dis- 
crimination from students in the uni- 
versities there.** Possibly it is the new 
relationship of the United States to na- 
tions in the East, the Middle East, and 


"Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the 
Schools (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1954). 

“™ Norman Cousins, “The Number One Ques- 
tion,” The Federalist, March 1953. 


throughout the world, most of whose 
peoples are non-white and non-Chris- 
tian, that has given us fresh perspective 
on our domestic problem. We are in 
effect being challenged to prove that the 
American ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity has meaning for our minority 
groups as well as for the majority. For- 
tunately, in higher education we are 
accumulating that proof. Much remains 
to be done, especially in removing the 
discriminations against Negroes, but a 
good beginning toward the easing of 
the conscience of the American college 
has been made. 











A New Focus in Public Relations for Teachers 
and Teacher Education 


FRANCIS C, 


F THERE is a shortage of trained teach- 
I ers in America today, if teachers are 
poorly paid, if there is fear of the loss 
of intellectual freedom, if institutions of 
teacher education and school systems 
are poorly supported, education has 
brought these things upon itself. 

It is not enough to blame low sal- 
aries, unsatisfactory working conditions, 
poor retirement prospects, or the gen- 
eral “climate of the times,” for the crea- 
tion of these problems. It is necessary 
to blame these and related conditions 
upon the low prestige which the public 
school teacher now enjoys in the minds 
of the general public. 

In early America the teacher held 
a special and honored place in the pio- 
neer society. It could then be said that 
“A schoolmaster should have an atmos- 
phere of awe, and walk wonderingly, 
as if he were amazed at being himself.” 
We know that pioneer families vied for 
the privilege of having “teacher” as a 
roomer. Whole communities gathered 
to bring in a teacher for their children. 

Today, however, professional morale 
is low. Teachers are often on the defen- 
sive in their own community. Teachers 
are underpaid. Because of a combina- 
tion of circumstances, some groups and 
individuals have singled out teachers as 
especially suspect with regard to possible 
Communist leanings. Reactionaries or 
the misinformed criticize teachers for 
failure to teach fundamentals and for 
teaching overly liberal ideas in social 
studies and humanities. 

Teachers have gone on the defensive. 
The nation-wide publicity campaigns 
pointing out that teaching is the poorest 
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paid profession have done far more 
harm than good. They have created a 
public relations problem where they 
hoped to solve one. They have put the 
emphasis on dollar rewards rather than 
on rewards of service. And, paradox- 
ically, they have defeated in some de- 
gree their own stated objective. 

Since the public is thoroughly con- 
vinced that teachers are underpaid, even 
though it is unwilling to do very much 
about it, people draw the conclusion 
that teachers therefore must not be too 
well qualified—and they draw the fur- 
ther conclusion, I’m afraid, that they are 
therefore dissatisfied and perhaps espe- 
cially vulnerable to Communist influ- 
ence. 

I know that teachers are underpaid. 
Even some administrators are under- 
paid. But we won't raise salaries by 
creating a picture of the teacher as a 
shabby, frustrated, underprivileged men- 
dicant for public favor. And we cer- 
tainly wont create respect for the 
teacher. 

And if the teacher isn’t respected in 
our society, how are we going to solve 
the problems of teacher salaries, teacher 
shortage, and the eroding effect of fear 
in the schools? Somewhere along the 
line we have lost something. People 
cannot be expected to tax themselves 
to pay higher salaries just because teach- 
ers say they need more money. That's 
the poorest argument in the world. The 
public must be convinced, as our fore- 
fathers were convinced, that the teacher 
is a precious, an essential, part of our 
society. 

Christopher Edgar Persons, in one of 
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A New Focus in 


the most penetrating discussions of edu- 
cational public relations ever written, 
has this critically important statement to 
make: 


The embodiment of every educational in- 
stitution’s eminence is its faculty. No pro- 
gram and no institution can afford to ‘i 
sight of this fundamental, unless it is willing 
also to rest its claim for eminence on some 
ground other than that of an educational 
institution.’ 


Substitute the word “teachers” for 
“faculty” and we have the clue to the 
answer to the question of what kind of 
public relations program we can adopt 
which will answer the problems posed 
in the first paragraph of this article. 

What I am trying to say, I think, is 
that the best public relations for the 
schools, the best public relations for 
teacher education, the best service to 
teachers, lies in support of a program, 
any program, all programs to lend pres- 
tige and add dignity to the role of “the 
American teacher.” I’m talking about a 
new focus of our public relations efforts, 
not on the process of education, not on 
“the role of education,” not on “creating 
understanding of the needs of educa- 
tional institutions,” but on a program to 
interpret and gain understanding and 
support for “the American teacher.” 

How shall we begin? I suspect many 
persons will advise that we begin simply 
with a gigantic public information pro- 
gram, “telling the public the story of 
the problems of education and of the 
teacher.” That hasn’t worked, has it? 
Even after millions of words, hundreds 
of thousands of pamphlets, thousands of 
speeches on the problems of education, 
the teacher today enjoys less prestige 
than ever before in American history. 
Publicity is not the easy answer. Pub- 
lic relations is extremely inefficient in 

* Persons, Public Relations for Colleges and 


Universities (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), p. 13. 
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achieving results by this method when 
the information runs counter to or runs 
in the absence of any ready-set attitudes 
of acceptance. 

Mr. J. A. R. Pimlott* quotes a num- 
ber of persuasive examples of the utter 
failure of this approach. Since these are 
not widely known, and since this ap- 
proach is so commonly recommended, 
they stand repeating. 


1. A Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
survey, Home Makers Acceptance of Nutri- 
tion Information in an Urban Community, 
showed in 1948 that after years of educa- 
tional work half the homemakers in a se- 
lected urban community had little or no 
information on nutrition; only 4 percent had 
“adequate” information. The failure is the 
more significant because the purpose was 
so obviously in the homemakers’ interests 
and the subject matter bore so directly on 
their everyday lives. 

2. Many cases are provided from war- 
time experience. Thus, Hovland, Lums- 
daine, and Sheffield found that the films 
used in the United States Army orientation 
program made almost no significant change 
in the more general opinion items designed 
to measure the program’s objectives.” 

3. The experiment which was made in 
Cincinnati in 1947-48 is perhaps of even 
greater interest. A six months campaign 
was launched to make the city “United 
Nations conscious.” Full use was made of 
all the chief media—the press, radio, pub- 
lications, films, public meetings. One radio 
station alone scheduled spot programs 150 
times a week. The schools, churches, and 
voluntary bodies cooperated in a big way. 

What was the result? Almost no change 
was made in the number of people who 
had heard of the veto or knew the main 
purpose of the United Nations. The 
United Nations received praise or blame 
to the same extent and for the same reasons 
—good or bad—as at the start. And criti- 


*J. A. R. Pimlott, “Public Relations Down to 
Earth,” Harvard Business Review, September- 


October 1953, p. 58. 

* Experiments in 
(Princeton, N. J.: 
1949), 
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cisms of the United Nations actually grew.‘ 

Then how do we approach the prob- 
lem? I suggest that the public relations 
program which will succeed in raising 
the prestige of the teacher and therefore 
increase public support and trust in 
education, must start right in the hearts 
of senior educators themselves. It must 
begin in the teacher-training institutions. 
As we educate our undergraduates and 
full-time graduate students in education, 
we must emphasize dedication and re- 
sponsibility as well as techniques and 
subject matter. 

We must build a sense of pride. This 
pride must come out of a pride in the 
profession fostered and maintained in 
the hearts of the teachers of our teachers. 
It starts with them. If the graduates of 
teacher-training institutions walk forth 
with pride, we'll be over the first big 
hurdle. 

Then, too, as teacher-training institu- 
tions provide graduate work for in-serv- 
ice teachers, we must resolve to treat 
each student as a partner in education, 
rather than as a pupil. We must not 
blunt enthusiasm by requiring blind ac- 
ceptance. We must work unceasingly 
to make our graduate courses in educa- 
tion meaningful, rewarding, and stimu- 
lating. Too long have the graduate “for 
credit” courses been a laughing (or cry- 
ing) matter among too many teachers 
who have to go to graduate school at 
night or during summers in order to earn 
a pay raise. 

We must build a sense of dignity. 
Parents exercise special judgment in the 
selection of a baby sitter. They make 
financial sacrifices to provide the best 
medical care for their children. We 
must persuade them that the teacher is 
dealing with the same precious com- 
modity, which is not less precious merely 
because it is sitting in a classroom rather 
than in a doctor's examination chair. 


“Italics are mine.—F.C.P. 
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Let's stop talking about low pay. Let’s 
talk, rather, about the duties and con- 
tributions of this essential profession. 
Here the administrators of the schools— 
the principals and superintendents— 
must take leadership. Rather than con- 
fine their attention primarily to “person- 
nel matters” in the narrow sense of the 
word, rather than confine their major 
efforts to interpreting the financial needs 
of the schools, essential as this service is, 
rather than talking so much about build- 
ings and athletic fields and extracurricu- 
lar activities, they too can contribute by 
making their major public relations effort 
that of supporting and interpreting the 
importance of the teacher in our society. 
They must feel the conviction that the 
teacher, not the administrator and/or the 
school board, is the precious and indis- 
pensable ingredient in a successful edu- 
cational system. They must constantly 
strive to get this conviction across into 
public consciousness. 

One of the startling paradoxes in 
American public education is the com- 
paratively high degree of respect the 
teacher receives from the parents of the 
children in her room, as manifested by 
the long lines of earnest-faced parents 
seeking interviews at PTA nights and 
similar occasions, as compared with the 
comparatively low degree of respect 
which the teaching profession as a whole 
enjoys with those same parents, as evi- 
denced by poor support for schools. 

Upon the administrator, who almost 
invariably enjoys greater prestige in the 
community than does the teacher, falls 
the duty of helping to bridge this gap. 
He must not ridicule, he must not ex- 
cuse his teachers. He must take every 
occasion to explain what the task of 
the teacher is in terms of the current 
concepts of education in our society, in- 
terpret and explain the essential import- 
ance of this task, and then, and not until 
then, talk in terms of square feet per 
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pupil, auditoriums for dramatics, and 
new athletic fields for football. 

We must build a sense of worth. We 
must build a sense of worth so that 
teachers will stop advising students to 
seek other fields for careers, so that teach- 
ers will stop being on the defensive in 
public meetings, so that teachers will 
stop talking about low pay as the prin- 
cipal reason for the low prestige of the 
profession. 

Our tendency has been to try to solve 
each separate educational problem by a 
separate and disconnected series of pub- 
lic relations efforts without spending 
much attention and even less effort on 
the central factors which must be cor- 
rected before solutions will come to the 
part problems. We build programs de- 
signed to convince the public that teach- 
ers should receive more pay. But we 
don’t spend an equal amount of effort 
to convince the public that teachers have 
increased in worth. We spend time and 
effort on programs designed to defend 
intellectual freedom for teachers. But 
we don’t spend an equal amount of time 
and effort to interpret the principles of 
intellectual freedom and inform the pub- 
lic how much it has at stake, itself, in 
seeing that these principles are taught 
and defended. 

I contend that the new focus a the 
public relations effort which we need 
must concentrate by intent and effort on 
the single objective of building for the 
teacher the prestige and the importance 
in the public mind which the position 
merits. At the same time, this phase of 


the program must be accompanied with 
large-scale and sincere efforts of other 
educators and others concerned to assist 
in building in the heart of the teachers 
themselves a confidence in the import- 
ance of their profession, a pride in the 
dignity of their calling, and a sense of 
worth in the contribution they make to 
our socie 

Would this public relations achieve- 
ment solve our various problems? The 
task of recruiting candidates for the 
teaching profession would be eased by 
dignifying the career. Young people 
have always wished to enter careers in 
which they may earn and enjoy respect 
and high place in the hearts of others. 
The task of getting increased financial 
support for institutions of teacher educa- 
tion would be made easier because of 
persuasion of the value of the prod- 
uct. The task of getting increasing com- 
munity support for schools would be 
made easier because of the growing con- 
viction of citizens that teachers per- 
form an important and useful service to 
society. The educational process itself 
would become more effective because 
the individual teacher would feel a 
higher sense of responsibility, a greater 
dignity, a deeper pride, in being part 
of education. 

We are not engaged merely in a battle, 
but in a thirty years’ campaign. We will 
achieve the answer to our problems 
when everyone in America is convinced, 
as Henry Brooks Adams put it, that “A 
teacher affects eternity; he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” 








New Dimensions for the College Teacher: 


A Symposium 


I. Teacher and Student in the 1960’s: Some 
Problems and Opportunities 


ALBERT C. JACOBS 


E ALL recall the era immediately 

following World War II when the 
facilities of our colleges and universities 
were taxed to the utmost limit. If we 
are effectively to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties of higher education in the 1960's, 
if we are not again to be faced with an 
emergency such as was caused in 1945 
by the sudden cessation of hostilities, we 
must in the years immediately ahead ex- 
ercise foresight and perspective; we must 
to the best of our ability lay the founda- 
tions for removing the obstacles to the 
effective relationship between teacher 
and student. 

I do not presume to be a prophet nor 
do I have the vision to predict what lies 
ahead. In the words of President Dean 
Rusk of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
“The decade behind us suggests that 
the next ten years will be filled with vast 
and quickly moving events, some to our 
liking, others not—some working out in 
accordance with plans desired by our- 
selves and our friends, others coming 
with breath-taking surprise.” There are, 
however, certain basic premises on which 
we can assume, I believe, general agree- 
ment. 

In the first place, the years that lie 
immediately ahead will inevitably bring 
a rising tide of students far greater in 
extent and far more difficult to handle 
than the sudden influx of veterans after 
World War II. From less than 12,000 
in 1850, from 60,000 in 1870, our col- 
leges and universities had by 1950 ex- 
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panded to 2,275,000. In the first five 
decades of this century the student pop- 
ulation increased some eighteen-foll 
The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has predicted nearly five mil- 
lion students by 1960, though more con- 
servative estimates place the number 
somewhat lower. But certain it is, and 
about this there is no doubt, that the 
years ahead will produce a marked in- 
crease in college and university enroll- 
ment. Basic statistics are conclusive. In 
1953 the population from the ages of 
eighteen to twenty-one slightly exceeded 
9,000,000. By 1972 more than 14,000,000 
will be in the similar age bracket. 

Not only will the colleges and univer- 
sities in the years ahead be called upon 
to educate more students; they will be 
asked, and wisely so, to receive more 
young men and women from foreign 
lands, more exchange students. 

In the second place, financial support 
is necessary for the continued and in- 
creased effectiveness of higher education, 
if we are to remove the obstacles to an 
effective student-teacher relationship. As 
we all know, education costs money, 
and along with other commodities the 
costs have gone up. According to the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation of the Association of American 
Universities, the total educational and 
general income of accredited institutions 
of higher learning in 1950 amounted to 
one billion seven hundred million dol- 
lars. President Dean Rusk of the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation has estimated that “it 
would be conservative to suggest that 
higher education could use well today 
something on the order of $300 to $400 
million per year of new money not now 
available.” This is not the time nor the 
place to discuss this vital matter that 
causes so much concern. But essential 
as is the adequate financial support of 
our colleges and universities—indepen- 
dent as well as tax-supported—money 
is not the sole answer to our difficult 
problems. The real answer lies far 
deeper, and in the institutions them- 
selves. 

In the third place, the current ideo- 
logical conflict between the forces of 
freedom and totalitarianism will, I am 
certain, be with us for years to come. 
This prolonged struggle, which has at 
its base the dignity and integrity of the 
individual, will continue to tax to the ut- 
most the resources—both human and ma- 
terial—of this nation. It will demand 
for successful resolution our complete 
strength—intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual, as well as military and economic. 
At the same time we have been called 
upon to assume mounting responsibili- 
ties in world affairs, and in the position 
of world leadership for which we were 
unprepared and untrained. Such being 
the case, it is imperative that we learn 
more of other peoples and of their cul- 
tures. 

And again, no matter what the years 
ahead may bring—a continuation of the 
current conflict, or World War III—in- 
stitutions of higher learning will be 
called upon to perform extremely essen- 
tial functions. They must, as they have 
during other critical periods in our his- 
tory, assume a position of leadership and 
a policy of enlightenment. To quote 
again from Dr. Dean Rusk, we must 
“do whatever we can to be ready for 
whatever comes—to build where we can 
build, to learn what we can about pre- 
venting disaster, to be ready eels 


to repair any disaster we may suffer, and 
to get on with the high purpose lying 
quietly in the hands of our people. 

And last, but by no means least, the 
student, we must never forget, is the 
center, the focal point of education. It 
is because of him that our institutions 
exist. He it is who is being trained to 
assume his responsibilities in a complex 
but challenging world. Education of 
students is the central focus of every col- 
lege. It must be concerned with their 
full development as citizens, assisting 
them to become mature and effective in- 
dividuals and members of a democratic 
society. 

“The Teacher and Student in the 
1960's.” We are not here to concentrate 
our discussion on the preparing of good 
college teachers, important and funda- 
mental as this is. Instead, the focus 
is on the teacher qua teacher, that is, 
in his relationship to students. What 
then are some of the obstacles to an ef- 
fective relationship between teacher and 
student? More specifically, what are the 
impediments which prevent the teacher 
from making the student the central fo- 
cus in teaching? What are they and 
what can be done about them? [I list 
certain items that I hope will invite 
helpful and constructive discussion. 

In the first place, I mention the con- 
tinuing expansion of knowledge and the 
difficulty of the teacher informing him- 
self in his own field and in others. Just 
a year ago President Charles W. Cole of 
Amherst correctly said: “Knowledge, 
like inventions, increases in geometric 
ratio, with the result that in the twen- 
tieth century knowledge has expanded 
at a prodigious rate. This expansion has 
been both a function of the increasing 
complexity of society and the means by 
which these changes within society have 
become possible.” This situation poses 
serious problems not only for the teacher, 
but for the institution as well. It em- 
phasizes the necessity for the college or 
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university to define clearly its objec- 
tives and to set its course in the execu- 


tion thereof. 

A second obstacle is the pressure on 
the teacher of individual research. Re- 
search and the advancement of knowl- 
edge of course are of signal importance. 
But the development of the minds and 
of the souls of our students must not 
suffer because of it. The preoccupation 
with research at the expense of teaching 
is a widespread difficulty. It is due, I 
submit, to several causes. There is, to 
begin with, the interest of the teacher 
himself. Faculty members frequently 
give the impression that teaching is a 
secondary interest. They seem to look 
on teaching as a means of financing re- 
search. “They draw their salaries,” in 
the words of the recent excellent re- 
port on premedical education, “for 
teaching but devote no more time to it 
than is absolutely necessary; as soon as 
the lecture (delivered with a minimum 
of preparation) is over, they hurry back 
to the laboratories or libraries and re- 
sume their research—apparently the 
only serious purpose of their professional 
lives. Their students are largely shut 
out.” 

Again, the emphasis on research is due 
to practical necessity. The slogans “up 
or out,” “publish or perish” have become 
symbols of the problem. The difficulty 
lies in the emphasis, the undue emphasis, 
which too many institutions place on 
these matters from the standpoint of pro- 
motion and financial advancement, dis- 
regarding the quality of performance in 
the classroom, ignoring utterly inferior 
teaching. 

In the third place, as a further ob- 
stacle, I note a special kind of ignorance, 
and certainly an unintentional type, on 
the part of teachers. What are students 
really like? What emotional and social 
factors keep many of them from func- 
tioning as the rational a an es 
lectual community might desire? 
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fact, what is the college community? 
What are its pressures on students? What 
factors determine the real values by 
which students live day by day? Is 
there a set of values and a power struc- 
ture in the student community little 
understood by many faculty members? 
Also, what are the individual variations 
among students which determine how 
each can best learn, at what speed, and 
stimulated by what methods? In other 
words, has the college staff the necessary 
background in understanding human 
growth and cultural processes, or has it 
taken the time, granted such under- 
standing, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of its own work? 

In the fourth place, I note the need for 
a breadth in knowledge and outlook ver- 
sus the need of students for specialized 
knowledge and techniques. This is an 
obstacle, and a very real one. The solu- 
tion again must lie in the defining of the 
educational objectives of the institution 
and in the effective execution thereof. 

In the fifth place, I note the compet- 
ing demands for the teacher’s time. I 
have already mentioned certain factors 
that must be considered, namely, the 
increasing demands of expanding know]- 
edge and the pressure of research. To 
these I now add certain other items. 
I mention the time required for faculty 
committee service. Again, this is a mat- 
ter of institutional planning and of wise 
administration alert to the responsibili- 
ties of the teacher. I note also the de- 
mands for governmental and other con- 
sulting services. Some outside employ- 
ment is stimulating. Too much of it is 
preoccupying. What is the optimum 
amount and type in relation to the fac- 
ulty member's central work with stu- 
dents? 

Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, President 
of the University of Alabama, has ob- 
served: “The discovery of nuclear fission 
by university professors working in their 
own laboratories gave the public a new 
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faith in scientific investigation and a new 
respect for the investigator. The evi- 
dence is clear from the overwhelming 
demands made upon institutions by gov- 
ernment, business, and industry since 
World War II for research assistance in 
the solution of their problems. The 
ivory tower conception of the university 
has been largely displaced by a belief in 
the almost magical powers of the scholar- 
scientist.” And to quote again from the 
Report on Pre-Medical Education: “An 
able teacher participates in campus and 
community life, and the wise administra- 
tor encourages him to do so, allowing 
him time for this purpose.” 

And, again, I note the need for the 
teacher's participation in student affairs 
and in counseling. This is a matter of 
fundamental importance. It goes to the 
root of the problem we are discussing. 
It requires an understanding on the part 
of the teacher of the over-all objective of 
education—the fullest development of 
the individual student. 

Furthermore, I mention the competi- 
tion for the teacher, particularly in the 
fields of science and government, but in 
other fields as well—a trend that is cer- 
tain to continue. It is true that the other 
professions “are offering higher educa- 
tion more and more competition for our 
ablest citizens. Teachers are continually 
being lured away from the college cam- 
pus, and potentially first-rate teachers 
from their proper calling.” The attitude 
of the college or university, the morale 
that exists on the campus—are the most 
effective answers. 

And again, the student as the central 
focus of institutional attention is ob- 
scured by a host of minor distractions. 
If adequate secretarial help, office space, 
and entertainment funds are not avail- 
able, if higher salaries are reserved for 
administrators, and if the teaching staff 
works with little help and under distract- 
ing circumstances, then those who see 
the students the most are least aided in 
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performing their duties well. Here, 
again, of course, practice varies from 
campus to campus. 

A further obstacle is a difference in 
basic philosophy. Some staff members 
may not agree with the premise that stu- 
dents are the primary business of a col- 
lege. Possibly general agreement is un- 
necessary; it may even be undesirable. 
But a college must view the facts and 
state them frankly. It then will have a 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of 
its work. , 

We have already noted that certain 
pressures of great numbers of students in 
the 1960's and the equally certain lag in 
the preparation of adequate numbers of 
teachers. This means larger classes and 
less faculty-member time available per 
student. We must, in my humble opin- 
ion, prepare now to meet this situation. 
As President Dean Rusk wrote early this 
year: “Our question is not what we ought 
to be ready to do ten years hence, but 
rather, what we must be about during 
the next ten years, beginning now.” 

“New Dimensions for the College 
Teacher"—I venture to make certain 
suggestions. 


1. The college or university should 
give more attention to the articulate for- 
mulation of its aims and objectives; to 
making its courses both in content and 
in instruction contribute more directly to 
the realization of its objectives; and to 
communicating these objectives to stu- 
dents and staff. Dr. Carmichael has 
wisely observed, “Perhaps the greatest 
single weakness in the American college 
is the lack of adequate provision for con- 
sidering questions of basic educational 
policy.” Faculty, staff, and students 


must play a part, and a vital part, in 
the formulation of educational aims and 
objectives. 

2. Every feasible step must be taken to 
find, to encourage and to assist po- 
tentially able teachers; to interest more 
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of them in this useful calling. Teacher 
recruitment and replacement are of fun- 
damental importance. The challenges 
and rewards of teaching must be pre- 
sented with greater effectiveness and per- 
suasiveness to the outstanding young men 
and women. 

3. The most effective training and 
preparation for college teachers must be 
carefully considered. The present char- 
acter of our graduate training for the 
college teacher places far too great em- 
phasis on research and not enough on the 
student. 

4. Every college teacher should be en- 
couraged to have at least a reasonable 
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understanding of the psychology of ado- 
lescence and youth. 

5. I recommend further a number of 
items which will go far to removing some 
of the barriers to an effective student- 
teacher relationship: adequate physical 
and other institutional facilities; the en- 
couragement of teacher evaluation; have 
policies which will encourage profes- 
sional growth; salary and promotion 
schedules based on merit; provisions for 
professional travel and attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings; the establishment of 
teaching internships; adequate clerical 
and technical assistance. 


II. Special Problems of the Four-Year College 


WILLIAM H. CONLEY 


Eacu new decade brings with it prob- 
lems and opportunities to every level 
of education and to all teachers. One 
need not be a prophet to forecast some 
of those we will find in the approaching 
decade—the sixties—for the teacher in 
the four-year college. The facts that 
are clear to us at the present time—the 
birth rate of the forties and fifties, the 
current enrollment in the elementary 
schools, and the continued populariza- 
tion of post-high-school education—mean 
that, barring war or economic collapse, 
we shall have a sizable increase in en- 
rollments in institutions providing edu- 
cation beyond the twelfth grade. It is 
in this changed enrollment that we shall 
find many of the problems and opportu- 
nities for the teacher. Of course there 
will be others due to improvements in 
transportation and communication bring- 
ing the world and its varied cultures 
closer and closer together, due to tech- 
nological and economic developments, 
and to new sociological structures. But 


it is impossible to estimate when such 
changes will present serious new prob- 
lems or offer new opportunities to four- 
year colleges. 

The increase in the potential enroll- 
ment will offer two courses of action to 
the four-year college. The first course 
is that of maintaining a constant en- 
rollment and exercising careful selection 
so that only those students who are 
equipped to profit from the established 
programs are admitted. In such a situa- 
tion there will be no essentially new 
problems or opportunities. There will 
be a new challenge to make the most of 
an opportunity which has long been 
looked for—the opportunity to develop 
intellectual leadership, to stimulate a 
well-rounded growth, and to carry on 
in a better way the timeless educational 
program for free men. Here college 
teachers will focus attention on clarifi- 
cation of their accepted objectives, on 
improvement of motivation of individual 
students to work to capacity, and on 











improved organization of learning expe- 
riences to effect the desired changes in 
student reaction. 

The second course is that of expand- 
ing to admit a proportionate share of 
the increasing college population. With 
the insistence of prospective students 
and alumni urging the increase from 
without, and with the financial pressure 
for more current income from within, 
there is a strong probability that many 
four-year colleges will make every effort 
to enlarge. Such a decision will bring 
with it administrative problems, and also 
serious problems for the teacher. 

First, there will be many additions to 
the staff of persons who are inadequately 
equipped for college teaching. Even 
though they may have completed all or 
a part of graduate work, we can be confi- 
dent that the beginnings which grad- 
uate schools are now making in the pro- 
fessional aspects of college teaching will 
have reached only a relatively small per- 
centage of the new teachers. Unless 
administrators begin, several years in ad- 
vance of the anticipated enrollment in- 
crease, to stockpile faculty, there is a 
good chance that many of those assigned 
in the sixties will be lacking even ade- 
quate graduate preparation. 

In meeting this first problem, teach- 
ers will find an opportunity to work in 
cooperation with the administration in 
developing and carrying on an in-service 
training program. The necessity of 
teaching fundamentals to the new mem- 
bers will be the occasion for focusing 
the attention of all staff members on the 
improvement of instruction. The in- 
creased heterogeneity of the expanded 
student body and the enlarged group to 
handle will modify instructional proce- 
dures. The in-service training program 
will, then, extend to a consideration of 
these situations, to experimentation in 
meeting them, and to a_ professional 
development of all faculty members. 
The second problem will be that of 
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adjusting curriculum. This does not 
mean necessarily a foresaking of stand- 
ards, but it means a recognition of real- 
ity. The increased numbers of students 
coming from varied high schools with 
comprehensive offerings, though their 
work may be quantitatively and qualita- 
tively satisfactory, are likely to have 
more varied backgrounds than we find 
today. 

The changed programs in secondary 
schools require the change in the cur- 
riculum of most four-year colleges. The 
college is ceasing to be the dictator of 
the high school program. Universaliza- 
tion of high school education has brought 
with it essential changes in order to hold 
the interests of large numbers of young 
people who have no desire to pursue 
college work. If our colleges accept 
the increased enrollment, they must ex- 
pect to find more and more students 
coming to them without the background 
in language and literature, and even 
without some of the so-called essentials 
in mathematics which were presented by 
all college students a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Merely because there has 
been such a change is no reason to con- 
clude that liberal arts education is im- 
possible. The change will present an 
opportunity to teachers to adjust the 
curriculum of the college to provide for 
the changed background. Instead of 
head-shaking and hand-wringing over 
the lack of preparation of students they 
will study backgrounds and preparation, 
and rearrange the learning experiences 
in college to attain their traditional ob- 
jectives even though it may be neces- 
sary to provide some of the more ele- 
mentary instruction in certain areas. 

Curriculum modification must come 
from the teachers and must be based on 
their conviction that it is necessary. 
When the administration provides the 
opportunity for faculty study of the prob- 
lem, it is likely there will be a reor- 
ganization of learning experiences and 
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that teachers will also be provided with 
a better understanding of the type of 
motivation needed. 

Third, there will be the problem of 
handling a larger group of students so 
that individuals are not submerged. The 
problem which has been with many 
schools admitting large and _ varied 
groups will almost certainly find its way 
into the four-year college in its expan- 
sion. 

There is a prejudice on the part of 
many, if not most, college teachers 
against large group instruction. In spite 
of the fact there has been no significant 
evidence submitted that large groups 
are less effective, teachers feel that the 
intangibles of education and the impor- 
tant student-teacher relationships are lost 
when dealing with large masses. Per- 
haps if we start with a recognition that 
learning is a self-activity on the part of 
the students, and that the role of the 
teacher at the college level is limited to 
four or five major activities, that is, moti- 
vation, guidance of reaction, rewarding 
achievement, and ordering the learning 
experiences, we will realize that there 
is no magic in any particular class size. 
Class size may be adapted to certain 
situations. There is a tremendous op- 
portunity for careful experimentation 
with large groups, for the development 
of techniques and administrative organi- 
zations that will permit teachers to carry 
on their unique activities in stimulating 
learning, for creative thinking about 
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teacher-student relations, and for the 
evaluation of all. 

Finally and closely related to the 
last, there is a fourth problem that may 
be called the economizing of teacher 
energy. Whenever an element becomes 
scarce it is necessary to economize in 
its use. One of the scarce elements in 
education in the sixties will be the time 
and energy of the excellent teacher in 
college. How it can be conserved will 
be one of the major concerns of both 
administrators and teachers. In recent 
years there has been a growing tendency 
for teachers to participate more and 
more, not only in the formation of edu- 
cational policy which is necessary, but 
in administrative, guidance, and cleri- 
cal activities. We have failed to distin- 
guish between those activities which re- 
quire the background, the training, and 
the point of view of the teacher, and 
those activities connected with a college 
which can be performed by someone 
else. In short, we have consumed luxuri- 
ously, if not wastefully, teacher time 
and teacher energy. Administrative ini- 
tiative and teacher cooperation must 
work out an optimum utilization of the 
scarce element. This may require care- 
ful “job analysis,” eliminating from 
teacher duties those tasks which can be 
performed by less highly qualified and 
trained persons, more efficient utilization 
of classroom hours, more considerate 
scheduling to avoid unnecessary waste of 
time. 


III. Special Problems, Opportunities, and Approaches 
of the Urban Institution 


MALVINA SCHWEIZER 


Tue problems faced by every school 
of higher education with the expected 
rising tide of students will be com- 


pounded for the urban institution. Seri- 
ous limitations of space for instruction 


and difficulty in expanding residence 
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facilities will be problems shared by all 
of us. But superimposed on these are 
some now peculiar to the urban institu- 
tion. We compete for the attention of 
the student against the distractions of 
metropolitan life. We must telescope 
our activities, because the student who 
commutes long distances or works after 
school is with us only a few hours each 
day. We must try to inculcate new cul- 
tural and intellectual values despite our 
limited influence on the student who re- 
turns to his home each day, where the 
values of his childhood environment are 
constantly reinforced. We must attempt 
to broaden the student’s social horizon 
against the continuing trend toward so- 
cial inbreeding which occurs because the 
student finds it easier to establish friend- 
ships with those in his own geographi- 
cal area. We must, finally, because of 
our big enrollments, coupled with 
budgetary restrictions, teach in instruc- 
tional units which are not optimal in 
size. 

We have at this time no reason to sup- 
pose that the expanded student popula- 
tion will bring with it commensurate 
financial support. Our privilege and re- 
sponsibility of bringing the gifts of edu- 
cation to the many will probably have 
to be accomplished without a propor- 
tionate expansion of our facilities. This 
is a challenge to be met realistically, 
making maximal use of our present re- 
sources, while striving for adequate sup- 
port for our needs. 

This ever-present problem for the 
urban institution—large enrollments and 
limited resources—will undoubtedly be- 
come the problem of many colleges and 
universities by the 1960's. I will pre- 
sume to describe a few of the ways we 
have met—I cannot go so far as to say 
solved—some of these difficulties. 

In a setting like ours, which lacks 
some of the advantages of campus life, 
the influence of the classroom teacher 
becomes of immeasurable importance, 
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and every opportunity must be exploited 
for teacher-student contacts. Dr. Jacobs 
has urged us to consider the student the 
focal point of education. It is our job 
to make the student aware that he is im- 
portant and that our educational insti- 
tutions exist for his benefit. This can- 
not be accomplished entirely in the class- 
room, because of the large number of 
students handled by each instructor. 

One procedure which we have used 
with marked success, which has long 
since passed the stage of experimenta- 
tion and has become an integral part of 
our college life, is an organized counsel- 
ing service staffed entirely by regular 
members of the faculty. The distance 
between the classroom teacher and the 
student diminishes as the student finds 
teachers whom he has known in the 
classroom also concerned with his per- 
sonal welfare. Representation on the 
counseling staff by members from differ- 
ent departments also gives the student 
the benefit of expert guidance in his 
chosen curriculum. 

Another side to this relationship is the 
influence on the counselor, for whom the 
experience is sometimes educational. An 
understanding of student grievances 
often leads to a re-examination of the 
counselor's own attitudes and his ap- 
proach to teaching, effects which are 
soon reflected in his handling of the 
student in the classroom. 

In the urban institution the normal 
adolescent rebellion is accomplished 
with more difficulty than in a college 
where the student lives remote from the 
home. There is daily reactivation of the 
conflict between the attractions of the 
comfortable protecting influences of the 
home and the student’s urge to free him- 
self, which he must, if he is to achieve 
a healthy maturity; and reactivation of 
the conflict between the nonutilitarian 
values inculcated by the college and the 
pressure at home for achievement in 
areas which will bring greater social or 
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financial prestige. In these emotion- 
charged situations the warm, understand- 
ing support of the teacher-counselor can 
be critical for the student’s successful ad- 
justment to college life. 

In my own college, administrative rec- 
ognition of the value of organized coun- 
seling service has been concrete, in the 
form of reduced teaching schedules to 
allow for regular conference hours, extra 
compensation for additional work en- 
tailed during registration, and academic 
rewards in the form of promotion. In 
fact, on our present counseling staff 10 
percent are full professors, 50 percent 
associate, and the rest assistant profes- 
sors. 

Valuable as this service is, it is (for 
obvious budgetary reasons) limited in 
scope, and its full effectiveness depends 
in large measure on the cooperation of 
the other members of the faculty and 
the supplementary counseling they do 
as part of their role as classroom teach- 
ers. In fact, some departments consider 
student conferences an integral part of 
the teaching process and schedule regu- 
lar conference hours. 

In ours, as in every major institution 
of higher education, there is considerable 
emphasis on research and publication, 
but this does not have to be an obstacle 
to good teaching. A balance can be 
achieved. In practice, some of our best 
teachers, even for the beginning student, 
are actively engaged in research. Suc- 
cess in this area has again depended 
upon administrative understanding of 
the problem. Many departmental chair- 
men set the climate in the department 
by due emphasis on the professor's re- 
sponsibility as teacher, and general ad- 
ministrative policy sets the full teach- 


ing load at the figure of not more than 
twelve hours a week, which makes pos- 
sible a happy balance between these 
two facets of the college teacher's respon- 
sibility 

In the future we will be educating 
more exchange students from many for- 
eign lands. These students coming to 
an urban institution, faced with the cold 
impersonality of metropolitan life in a 
strange country, present a special teach- 
ing and guidance problem, but they 
also offer us an opportunity. Develop- 
ment of our foreign student centers with 
greater emphasis on our own students’ 
participation in these groups, and infor- 
mative talks by our visitors on their cul- 
ture, problems, and traditions would be 
a valuable educational experience. Be- 
sides enhancing the visitor's prestige, it 
might go far toward breaking down our 
own provincialism and isolationist ten- 
dencies and toward integrating the for- 
eign student into urban life. 

An understanding of the psychology 
of youth and adolescence is important, 
but it is not enough to acquire this 
knowledge and live on it forever. We 
grow stale, and the problems of youth 
change so that our understanding today 
may have little relevance ten years from 
now. We must keep abreast of the cur- 
rent problems of youth in our rapidly 
changing society. ‘Equally important is 
the teacher’s vigilance in examining his 
own attitudes, and his awareness of the 
extent to which his own authoritarian 
behavior, his unconscious reactions to 
race, to religion, to social status, and 
even his snobbery as to the subject mat- 
ter of his own field, are impinging upon 
and interfering with an effective teacher- 
student relationship. 
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IV. The Student’s Point of View 


JAMES M. EDWARDS 


A TRUE spirit of cooperation and mu- 
tual understanding is the heart of the 
solution to the problems involved in stu- 
dent-faculty relationships. We must all 
work together to make such a spirit 
operative in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country. We must create a 
concern for mutual problems, a strong 
desire to work together, and a true un- 
derstanding of the spirit of cooperation 
through which, and only through which, 
the proper relationship of the student to 
the educational community will be real- 
ized. We therefore begin with a need, 
a need to work together toward achiev- 
ing better student-faculty relations. 

In exploring the subject before us, I 
will try to explain some of the problems 
as we have observed them discussed in 
many student meetings—problems which 
students have seen in achieving effective 
and meaningful student-faculty relations. 
I will also try to present some of the 
solutions which students have proposed 
to these problems. 

First, an absence of sound personal 
relationship is often a serious obstacle 
to the realization of the fullest student- 
teacher relationships. Too many times 
faculty members and administrators re- 
main withdrawn from their students, ap- 
parently failing to realize that close per- 
sonal relationships are an integral and 
crucial part of the educational and char- 
acter development of their students. 
And might I also suggest that benefits, 
in terms of a better understanding of and 
feeling for the student, are likely to ac- 
crue to faculty members as well from 
this type of relationship. Professors and 
administrators too often adopt the atti- 
tude that the student is only a young- 
ster who has but a short future on the 
campus, spending the majority of that 


short time at dances, parties, and foot- 
ball games. When a professor begins 
with that assumption, it is easy, all 
too easy, to adopt the attitude that any 
attempt at deep and meaningful relation- 
ships with his students is largely a waste 
of time. 

The answer to this problem, which 
might candidly be termed professorial 
snobbery is, of course, bilateral. Stu- 
dents must come halfway. But faculty 
members could play a decisive role by 
going out of their way to be cordial, by 
inviting students to their homes, by tak- 
ing every opportunity to enter into in- 
formal bull sessions with students, and 
so on. Faculty members and students 
could well work together in arranging 
joint social affairs, coffee hours, clubs, 
and so on. 

But these devices will in the long run 
be effective only insofar as they are ac- 
companied by general realization that 
simple personal friendliness must neces- 
sarily provide the ultimate and perhaps 
the only lasting basis for rewarding stu- 
dent-faculty relationships. 

Second, students often feel that an ex- 
cessively paternalistic attitude on the 
part of faculties is a bar to better stu- 
dent-faculty relations. Too often the 
attitude is that the student must be led 
by the hand and guided through his 
courses and his education. We might 
accurately label such an attitude “spoon- 
feeding.” It is manifested in the over- 
emphasis on mechanics, on daily quizzes 
and daily assignments, rigid course out- 
lines, the grading system, compulsory 
class attendance, and the myriad other 
rules and regulations surrounding the 
student. The obvious reply is that stu- 
dents do not have the requisite matur- 
ity, that they in fact do not have enough 
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personal initiative, and that we must 
therefore, of necessity, lead them by the 
hand and spoon-feed their education to 
them. But I submit to you that if we 
always proceed from the assumption that 
students are immature and irresponsible, 
then the chances of their developing 
maturity, responsibility and _ initiative 
are very slim. Students will never 
develop initiative if the assumption is 
that they cannot. Students will never, 
as President Jacobs has put it, “be 
trained to assume responsibilities in a 
complex and challenging world” and “be- 
come mature and effective individuals 
and members of a democratic society.” 
Students must, in short, be treated more 
as mature persons and less as irresponsi- 
ble youngsters. This is basic to a more 
rewarding relationship between students 
and faculty. 

In addition to developing better infor- 
mal, individual, and social relationships, 
there are two other suggestions which I 
would like to offer toward achieving bet- 
ter communication and understanding 
between students and faculty. 

The first is a greater faculty interest 
and participation in extracurricular stu- 
dent affairs. The faculty member is 
inevitably without full understanding of 
the student unless he has some contact 
with extracurricular as well as curricular 
activities. And the contribution which 
members of the faculty are capable of 
making toward more effective and mean- 
ingful extracurricular student affairs is 
great indeed. The “full development” 
of students “as citizens and as useful 
members of our society” is at stake in the 
extracurriculum. But student groups all 
over the country have had difficulty in 
obtaining full faculty cooperation ‘and 
participation in this aspect of the educa- 
tive process. On most campuses, only a 
handful of the faculty concern them- 
selves with such matters. Each year we 
send out hundreds of invitations to fac- 
ulty persons and administrators to attend 
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the National Student Congress, and only 
a handful appear. In this area, I think 
it is fair to say that initiative has come 
from students, who sincerely want the 
advice and guidance of the faculty, but 
the faculties too often have not recipro- 
cated. 

Second, I would suggest that greater 
student participation in the academic 
affairs of colleges and universities, both 
curricular and extracurricular, is an ef- 
fective and essential means of achieving 
better student-faculty relations. At my 
own univ ersity, and at the University of 
Minnesota, and others as well, joint stu- 
dent-faculty committees have compiled 
comprehensive reports recommending 
greater student participation in curric- 
ular policy matters. These studies evi- 
dence what appears to be an increasing 
tendency to develop meaningful student 
participation in the affairs of our educa- 
tional communities. At the annual Na- 
tional Student Congress of the U. S. 
National Student Association, which 
brings together over five hundred stu- 
dent government leaders from all parts 
of the country, there has been, in the past 
two years, a sharp increase in the dis- 
cussion of the problems of student par- 
ticipation in curricular affairs. 

It is clear that students just are not 
capable of playing, do not desire to play, 
a really major role in educational policy 
determination. But students can make 
a definite contribution, a contribution 
which, in my judgment, the colleges can- 
not afford to overlook. Students are, 
after all, the subjects of the educative 
process, and therefore in a unique posi- 
tion to make important observations. 
Participation in joint student-faculty 
committees will, in addition, greatly af- 
fect the ability of student leaders to 
understand the problems of the colleges 
and to communicate them to all stu- 
dents, thereby making a significant con- 
tribution to student-faculty understand- 
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ing. It will also impart to students a 
greater sense of participation in the col- 
leges and universities of which they are 
such a vital segment. 

As President Jacobs has suggested, “the 
encouragement of teacher evaluation” 
could be an effective means of achiev- 
ing greater student-faculty understand- 
ing and cooperation. Course and faculty 
evaluation programs must and can be 
run intelligently, in order to serve the 
function of providing the teacher with 
firsthand reactions to his teaching. This 
should help him to improve his relation- 
ship with his students and also improve 
the level of his instruction. 

President Jacobs has said that the stu- 
dent is the focal point of education. I 
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am confident that students would agree 
to this. But what students are looking 
for are practical manifestations of this 
point of view. In how many of our col- 
leges and universities does the attitude 
that students are the focal point actually 
manifest itself? In how many cases are 
students treated as the center of the edu- 
cative process? In how many cases do 
students really play a significant role in 
the affairs of the institution? There ap- 
pears to be general recognition of the 
attitude that the student is the center of 
the educative process. But I think most 
students feel that the real failures have 
come as a result of not implementing this 
attitude. And without implementation, 
this attitude remains only a platitude. 











Organization and Administration of 


Educational Work 


HAROLD F. SMIDDY 


DUCATIONAL institutions—like govern- 
ment bodies—are motivated to per- 
form a fundamental public service skill- 
fully, effectively, and economically. 
Business, on the other hand and even in 
today’s interrelated and complex econ- 
omy, is conducted fundamentally un- 
der a profit motivation. And this is 
true no matter how much the growth of 
specific business organizations requires 
that a service motivation also be inte- 
grated into management's viewpoint in 
determining the objectives and policies 
of the enterprise. In other words, an 
educational institution differs from a 
business enterprise in the nature of its 
goals, in the way in which such goals 
are determined, in the relative compre- 
hensiveness and complexity of opera- 
tions, and certainly in the extent to 
which tradition impinges on the defini- 
tions of objectives, authority, and even 
procedures, as compared with the gen- 
erally more free and flexible approaches 
which private business management can 
use with respect to corresponding fac- 
tors. 

An educational institution is like a 
government agency in the sense that the 
skillful educational administrator has to 
budget costs against performance tasks 
and standards, whereas the business 
manager budgets the sales he can make 
as a direct source of ~wherewithal to 
cover his planned costs and leave an 
adequate profit. 

In many nonprofit fields—including 
educational administration—the _ per- 
formance budget has been brought to a 
high degree of usefulness as a source of 
savings to bring costs within available 


income resources. It is certainly com- 
mendably useful in this respect, espe- 
cially when developed and applied 
through the constructive initiative of ex- 
perienced college administrators. It can 
be truly helpful to aid in meeting the 
“big squeeze” on over-all educational 
programs which—as educators have 
made so sharply clear to all of us in 
business—face a support and mainte- 
nance need for new revenues amount- 
ing to some quarter-billion dollars a 
year for the next five years; and this 
only so our institutions of higher learn- 
ing can put their houses in order, build 
their plant to already impinging needs 
and pressures, and hire and fairly pay suf- 
ficient teachers and other needed _per- 
sonnel, all merely to face up to the so- 
called present deficits without providing 
for obviously essential future improve- 
ments. 

Frankly, though, I personally doubt if 
the aggregate “savings” from even much 
tighter performance budgets and man- 
agerial standards can produce cuts in 
present educational administrative cost 
levels large enough to do more than 
helpfully mitigate the squeeze, but not 
get the budget balance which so per- 
sistently plagues you all at this time, 
and prospectively. 

To meet the full need, new and siz- 
able sources of income are required, to- 
gether—in order to attract such income 
from those from whom it must come, let 
me say quite simply—with more basic 
attacks on present inflated cost levels. 
Such managerial attacks will truly need 
to go deeply to fundamentals—and in 
ways for which I am afraid the college 
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administrative environment and habits 
will not have provided too sympathetic 
a background. What I am saying is that 
you will need, under this approach, to 
re-examine the nature and scope of en- 
tire programs, fields of effort, and per- 
sonnel staffing and compensation prac- 
tices in which your institution is cur- 
rently embarked; and very specifically 
to stop in their entirety any which— 
against such a calmly objective test— 
can no longer positively justify their cost 
in terms of the forward-looking service 
which they can prove they render today! 

This is not easy to do—and the cam- 
pus attitude does not encourage it. This 
is the more true—let’s face it—because 
if well done, your analyses and digging 
will delve not only into your student life 
activities but, of necessity, also in your 
physical plant maintenance, your office 
functions, and finally even into any edu- 
cational, teaching, laboratory, or related 
activities or courses that cannot sensibly 
and unemotionally stand up under such 
forward-looking scrutiny. 

This is an administrative concept 
which, however sharp it may at first 
seem, I suggest is worth your most open- 
minded and balanced consideration. I 
say this especially because one of the 
new sources of revenue to help pay for 
such activities seems inevitably to be 
larger grants of corporate funds. 

If so, the business managers who have 
the nasty little practical job first, of 
convincing shareowners—whose  divi- 
dend return levels do not reflect the 
long-continued inflation of our price 
structure and of our currency to any- 
thing like the degree now built into, say, 
wage levels—that it is better for them 
to contribute such dollars of earnings on 
their investment to you rather than to 
them, to give to you themselves or keep 
as they prefer; and second, to get such 
added dollars of costs to their com- 
panies by covering them in product 
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prices which some customers think are 
decidedly not too low already. 

You will note that I am stressing de- 
liberately that a primary administrative 
function is to think of the income re- 
quired as a foundation for the costs of 
activities to be administered, rather than 
vice versa, even in educational adminis- 
tration. In other words, as a primary 
administrative task in this tough environ- 
ment in which you, and also we, are 
all struggling, self-help is probably the 
hardest medicine to take, yet probably 
—as the real earnest of good intent—the 
most necessary to take. I might note in 
passing here that “self-help” and the 
“managerial leadership climate” which 
goes with it are the two single deepest 
factors which my company’s research in- 
dicates to be the essence of sound man- 
ager development, and of education for 
such development; especially for the 
younger men to whom, as I will note 
later, we all must consciously be dis- 
persing our own responsibilities and our 
own authority on a planned and positive 
basis. 

I know how easy it is to rationalize 
why this may not be a fruitful course 
to tread. The academic environment 
seems naturally to create both a certain 
amount of comfort of mind as to accept- 
ance of an administrative snail’s pace and 
a general spirit of being far from fully 
realistic in facing up ruggedly to admin- 
istrative and personnel and management 
problems. From some background as a 
consultant in the fields of both business 
and education, let me add only the 
friendly statement of observed fact, that 
the amount of really obsolete activity and 
staff around many universities is truly 
something to think about if all of us are 
sincerely interested—as I know we are— 
in getting these indispensable institu- 
tions elevated to the position, the need, 
and, above all, the opportunity that is in 
front of them in the light of our country’s 
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deepest economic, political, and social 
problems today. 

It is always easy to add inspiring new 
programs. I am sure you are all doing 
so for 1954. My question to you as ad- 
ministrators, however, is do you inci- 
sively carve out and stop the ones that 
didn't work, that don’t justify their time 
or cost—even if you have to hurt some- 
one’s feelings or take an unpopular tack 
in doing so? Nevertheless, I suggest 
that the savings which are there to seek 
and the improvement in climate which 
would result from harder-headed think- 
ing in this administrative direction would 
be of notable and useful dimensions. 

They would be doubly valuable, in- 
cidentally, to strengthen the hand of 
friendly business administrators aware of 
the importance of not letting our free 
educational institutions, which are such 
significant bastions of over-all freedom 
for all of us, sink farther into the mire 
of politically kept organizations; peopled 
increasingly by men—charged with stim- 
ulating the minds of our youths—who 
are content either to live under govern- 
ment contract or appropriation handouts 
on the one hand; or to exist at the level 
of a kind of charitable dole which robs 
them of any place demanding true re- 
spect in society, on the other hand. 

But if you are planning to look to 
the managers of our large widely owned 
corporate businesses to help you prevent 
any such dire condition, I urge that you 
give sober thought to our fix and do even 
the toughest things in your own juris- 
diction to justify us in striving shoulder 
to shoulder with you. Remember that 
we are already by far the biggest tax 
collectors in the country, the biggest col- 
lectors of funds to take care of the per- 
sonal health and security of individual 
employees, the biggest collectors of 
money to make contributions to general 
welfare activities in our communities, 
and the biggest collectors, all in our 
product prices, in many other fields that 
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will come readily to your mind which, 
if we get thoughtful about it, don’t have 
much to do with the design, production, 
or sale of our goods or services in any 
specific sense. 

It is hardly news to any of you that 
“big business” generally has not achieved 
deeply affectionate and loving stature in 
the public mind to any great degree, as 
it has thus allowed itself to become the 
“money-collector” for all these essen- 
tially nonbusiness activities! I don't 
think this is accidental. If product 
prices have to cover not only the ma- 
terials, work, and profit directly neces- 
sary for them, but also the costs and 
overheads to become a kind of general 
welfare collection agency to boot, prices 
will get increasingly higher and increas- 
ingly unpopular. 

It is in the face of such realities that 
the business manager drives himself to 
go intensively and continuously into 
work simplification, cost reduction, and 
organizational streamlining of every 
component of his enterprise and every 
brake on its productivity and operation. 

Please believe that I am not lecturing, 
scolding, or popping off. But neither 
am I stuffily reciting copybook pleasan- 
tries on elementary principles of or- 
ganization and management which are 
surely as familiar to educators as to busi- 
ness administrators. Rather, I am only 
trying to reason out with you why busi- 
ness administration tends to be sharp; 
and to offer to you the direct idea that 
you too can reach for similar standards 
in your college administrative programs, 
methods, and results. 

Here, too, perhaps your problem is 
more like that of the government ad- 
ministrator than of the industrial execu- 
tive. At the Eighth International Man- 
agement Congress in Stockholm in 1947, 
Mr. C. Tarres Sallfors of the Swedish 
government outlined some of these kinds 
of difficulties in a paper on “Rationaliza- 
tion of Public Administration.” His sum- 
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mary seemed so unbiased, so pertinent 
and comprehensive—and in many ways 
so applicable also to college administra- 
tion—that I think you might like to re- 
view them, too, recognizing as they do 
characteristic limitations on the applica- 
tion of generally known principles of 
management to public or to nonprofit 
administration. With some minor con- 
densation, his seven points of weakness 
in nonprofit administration were as fol- 
lows: 


1. No profit and loss statement—No sales 
income or profit margin with which to com- 
pare costs of administration; hence usually 
a total absence of incentive to keep down 
costs which is of such effect in business. 

2. Salaries of higher positions are often 
not high enough; especially as compared 
with salaries for positions of comparable 
responsibility in private business. This lim- 
its ability to attract competent men for 
higher positions. 

3. Public servants often lack economic 
training, theoretical as well as practical. 
Hence, are generally not cost-minded, which 
every sales, production, and financial man- 
ager in private business must be. Higher 
officials are often [men] with professional 
rather than economic point of view. 

4. Slowness of promotion for able men. 
Positions, salaries, - appointments to bet- 
ter jobs fixed . . ae for pro- 
motion are limited. Also tendency to give 
undue weight to seniority in the question 
of promotions has been frequently a serious 
limitation on progress of able men. 

5. Slowness of changes in operation. Need 
to get concurrence of [others] before mak- 
ing even badly needed changes, both causes 
delays and also causes staff to be slow 
to recommend. Likewise delays needed 
changes in staff, procurement of facilities, 
and other phases of operations. 

6. Possibilities of public criticism necessi- 
tate much paper work. Risk of every pub- 
lic servant of exposure to public criticism 
causes avoidance of even needed quick, or 
verbal, decisions and tendency to compile 
protective record against future investiga- 
tion. 

7. Safety of position may induce public 


servants not to cooperate in betterment 
work. A man ina job fairly well up the line 
who sees little chance of further personal 
advancement, yet can't be replaced until 
he reaches pension age, tends to be a prob- 
lem to superiors who may want to make 
organizational changes contrary to his per- 
sonal desires. 


This is surely a formidable list of ad- 
ministrative difficulties. It explains 
many things. But a quarter-billion dol- 
lar yearly deficit in funds needed to keep 
education free is also something about 
which we all must ponder. If, there- 
fore, facing up to, and thus overcoming, 
these seven characteristic weaknesses in 
administration of nonprofit institutions 
is one way to help shorten that deficit 
directly, and if—as I believe—it is also 
a vital step for you to take boldly to 
give business managers the support they 
need before their stockholders and cus- 
tomers to be able to come more vig- 
orously to your neers and to be able 
thus to work shoulder to shoulder with 
you to preserve your great institutions 
on a free basis, perhaps it is worth while 
to do so resolutely and currently? 

So much for the differences between 
college and business administrative prob- 
lems, however. Before closing, let me 
explore also with you briefly some of 
the areas where our efforts can naturally 
proceed in parallel. 

As in business enterprises, the diver- 
sity of functions which you must handle 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. Thus 
you, too, have the same problems of clari- 
fying organization structure and _pat- 
terns, of decentralization of authority 
both functionally and physically, and of 
conducting long-range programs in the 
face of short-range oo and 
pressures, not too different from those 
which likewise plague managers in busi- 
ness. 

You have the same need for improve- 
ment of administrative techniques, for 
development of better methods and pro- 
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cedures, for work simplification, for de- 
vising of suitable incentives and rewards 
for performance, for building better 
budgetary practices, for devising ade- 
quate standards for measurement both 
of achievements and of compensation, 
and for distinguishing between capital 
and current activities, as is true in pri- 
vate business. 

The college administrator has the same 
problems of personnel administration as 
the business manager, and maybe a few 
more because of specific peculiarities of 
educational and faculty and student op- 
erations. Perhaps the most outstanding 
of these flows from the condition which 
makes it a little easier to avoid true per- 
sonal responsibility, especially because 
of absence of economic training and of 
a specific profit t-and-loss incentive. 

It is, therefore, fortunate that there are 
some fundamental management princi- 
ples which truly are applicable to the 
organization of the efforts of human 
beings, and to the integration of the 
relationships among people i in their daily 
work, whether they are in private enter- 
prise, in gove rnment ¢ agencies, or in edu- 
cational institutions; and the need to 
know, understand, and fairly apply such 
principles is of the greatest importance 
in all kinds of management work. 

Educational administrators, too, there- 
fore, face always the paradox of man- 
agement, namely, groping into the future 
to conduct activities and operations 
which are ever more complicated, ever 
more technical, ever more difficult to 
understand; yet always searching among 
such complexities to find patterns of 
simplicity in them which can be picked 
out and delineated as images to create 
such a managerial climate that the peo- 
ple in the enterprise can get a mental 
picture of what is going on, of how their 
own efforts fit into the work as a whole, 
and of how they need to conduct them- 
selves both as individual workers, and 
also as team workers, to carry forward 
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with initiative and satisfaction on a vol- 
untary basis. Methods and equipment 
move forward, but they still have to be 
devised and grace by manpower. 
Hence the task of managing remains the 
same; namely, that of exercising leader- 
ship through planning, organizing, in- 
tegrating, and measuring the use of both 
the human and the material resources 
of the enterprise being managed, so as 
to achieve chosen optimum objectives 
effectively, economically, and on time. 

The principles involved in the work 
of managing are, of course, not new. 
They go back through the years—and 
indeed through hundreds of years as the 
literature in the field so amply demon- 
strates. What is new, of course, are the 
changing circumstances and conditions 
to which, and under which, such prin- 
ciples must be applied, in order that a 
forward-looking manager may be doing 
the things today that will keep his busi- 
ness or his institution enterprising, dy- 
namic, and growing, rather than bureau- 
cratic, defensive, and stagnant for to- 
morrow. 

One other fact also emerges increas- 
ingly clearly. It is that as the work of 
managing dev elops such needs and such 
characteristics for its performance, it be- 
comes increasingly a distinct and a pro- 
fessional type of work in itself. Some- 
one has defined the work of managing 
as that of leadership by blending thought 
and action. There are times when the 
man of action seems to have the center 
of the stage. At other times it seems as 
if only the man of thought can find a 
way through the difficulties that beset 
us. As you know, however, it is the 
capacity to blend the two approaches 
which distinguishes the enterprising and 
able manager from his less successful 
brethren. The very thought that the 
work of managing involves the blending 
of thought and action in itself connotes 
that it likewise requires the planning 
of the use of both the human resources 














and the material resources being man- 
aged. 

We are living in a world in which 
change, at an accelerating pace, is the or- 
der of the day. Yet, this is the world 
in which both business and colleges must 
in fact be carried on. 

To be sure that such progress con- 
tinues, educators are showing a keen 
interest in executive development; and 
this, in turn, leads to still another para- 
dox, which is apparent to many of us as 
we note the emphasis on this matter of 
management education throughout the 
country today. 

The paradox, briefly, is that we find 
businessmen devoting time and money 
in increasing degrees to programs of 
what we call management education at 
the same time that we find many of 
the directors of our great educational 
institutions taking on various types of 
business assignments, including, for ex- 
ample, government research contracts 
and services, to get money to keep their 
institutions solvent and competently 
staffed. 

The point naturally comes to mind as 
to why the managers of business are 
setting up training, development, and 
educational programs with their own 
staffs on so wide a scale. Clearly such 
trends indicate that there is something 
in the way of “education” which such 
business managers feel that they need 
but do not believe they can get directly 
at this time from men in the field of edu- 
cation, even though the latter have de- 
voted lifelong effort to developing es- 
sential skills in that field. 

The question, therefore, is what is it 
that the businessman wants in men—in 
order that they may be good candidates 
for manager positions—which they are 
not getting from present specific pro- 
grams and curricula in educational in- 
stitutions or from their normal day-to- 
day functional tasks in non-managerial 
business jobs; or even in lower-ranking 
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supervisory and managerial positions 
than those for which candidates are 
being sought? 

It was my privilege, some months ago, 
to spend an afternoon with the entire 
faculty of the business school of one of 
our leading national universities. The 
purpose of the conference was to ex- 
change views as to what management 
needs from business schools, looking, if 
possible, say ten years into the future; 
and what the business schools need from 
management in order that their output 
of. graduates may have the best founda- 
tion for success in business in such years 
ahead; remembering always that the 
boys in such business schools today will 
be taking up personal managerial respon- 
sibilities of scope not under today’s con- 
ditions in business and industry, but in- 
stead in the business environment and 
climate which will in fact exist some ten 
years from now. 

Prior to meeting with this group of 
professors, I went to the managers of 
several representative businesses of con- 
siderable size, in my company’s organi- 
zation, and asked them if they could sug- 
gest any specific fields in which better 
educational preparation and develop- 
ment of graduates coming to them would 
be a help in using the services of such 
graduates, and in enabling such young 
men to progress more rapidly and com- 
petently to fill managerial needs ahead. 

After some discussion, the answers 
were rather curious. They exhibited 
general concurrence among such man- 
agers, and they boiled down to these 
three points: 

1. Tell these professors to “give them 
a course in resiliency.” Frankly, this 
meant that the young graduate and the 
young man in business today is fre- 
quently so concerned with visions of 
early and permanent security that he is 
unwilling or unable to take ‘rough risks 
or make serious sacrifices by taking on 
specific low-level productive jobs of 
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different kinds as natural steps toward 
development to higher managerial posi- 
tions; often preferring, instead, to “start 
as an assistant to a high executive” and 
thereby get a so-called “broad view of 
business” in the hope of being able to 
move more or less directly, and in not 
too many years, from this vantage point 
to a fairly advanced managerial job of 
his own. The suggestion, accordingly, 
meant that if he wants to lead men who 
are expert in their own functional work, 
he must have the resiliency to get down 
and acquire some skills of his own in the 
rough and tumble of actual day-to-day 
operations, both in such kinds of work 
and their disciplines, and also in practic- 
ing Management in a practical way by 
learning to supervise and manage small 
groups of men effectively, as the best 
preparation for later jobs involving the 
management of more responsible and 
more diverse organization components 
and the people in them. 

2. Tell these professors to “teach their 
men the English language.” Too many 
of them now do not know how’to speak 
it, or to write it, so as to communicate 
intelligently with their associates in busi- 
ness; and far too many of them do not 
even know how to read it well enough 
to be able to cope with the flood of writ- 
ten material with which a manager must 
be reasonably familiar, to carry on his 
managerial work in an intelligently in- 
formed manner. 

8. Tell these professors to “teach them 
more about how to live and get along 
with people in a competitive business 
environment,” while retaining initiative 
and creativeness, rather than to give 
them an excessive amount of purely voca- 
tional or functional training which is the 
easiest kind of specific training to give 
later on at the shop or office level in 
their business careers. 


Since these were the suggestions of 
practical men of management, I had the 
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temerity to throw them on the table 
when talking to the faculty in question. 
Their reactions were perhaps equally 
pertinent for our thoughtful considera- 
tion here, and they, too, were boiled 
down to three in number, as follows: 


1. Isn't the job of teaching men the 
kind of characteristics desired one which 
should start in the family and the grade 
school, rather than either after you get 
them in business or we get them at the 
university level? Arent you talking 
about matters of basic character and 
basic ability to live in the social environ- 
ment of our day, rather than about mat- 
ters that are an appropriate subject for 
administration or technical college 
courses? 

2. As to teaching the undergraduates 
about the kind of current technical, eco- 
nomic, and social developments already 
in sight, which they will have to face 
when they reach managerial posts in, 
say, another ten years, aren’t you for- 
getting that businessmen lag behind 
such developments even more than pro- 
fessors? Isn't it a fact that we are 
already teaching the men things that 
have been proved in college laboratories 
and in business activities, which the 
young men then find to their shock are 
not applied, in fact, as they go about 
their work, after graduating, under the 
management of practical businessmen 
today? In other words, don’t your busi- 
nessmen lag so far behind applying the 
knowledge already available to them, 
that if an enthusiastic college graduate 
suggests using a little more of it, they 
merely look upon him as “wet behind the 
ears” and mark him down as too theoreti- 
cal to be trusted with so-called practical 
business responsibilities yet? 

8. How can we professors tell these 
young men, who are in our charge, what 
will be the impact of present and pros- 
pective technical and other develop- 
ments on the problems of management of 











business by the time—say ten or fifteen 
years from now—when they will be at 
the age to carry serious management re- 
sponsibilities, if you gentlemen who are 
creating these potential business and 
technical problems don’t give us a more 
clean-cut and much earlier blueprint of 
what you sense will be the future mana- 
gerial tasks and needs of your businesses, 
than we think you do in fact at this time? 

The point that seems to me to stand 
out from this experience is that neither 
we, who have built our careers in busi- 
ness, nor many of those leaders who have 
built their careers in the field of educa- 
tion, are doing an adequate job of joint 
planning for the future, and especially 
so in the interests of the younger men 
who are coming behind us and who will 
inherit the task of managing business as 
our successors, under the conditions 
which we, by then, will have created, 
but with which they must cope. 

I am afraid that too many so-called 
manager development activities today do 
not yet go to the root problem involved, 
which is to help every individual man- 
ager, in every individual managerial job 
today, to know the principles of manage- 
ment, and to know how better to apply 
them in his own immediate job. In 
other words, our development schemes, 
and also yours, should not be devised 
merely for picking out a few men who 
are presumably promotable, now or 
soon, to our relatively small number of 
higher management positions; but rather 
they should tackle the task of on-the-job 
development for all of our present man- 
agers, from foremen up—to the end that 
by thus raising the performance of the 
whole managerial group we may both 
have a better over-all management per- 
formance and, as a by-product, a sur- 
plus rather than a deficiency of promot- 
able people. 

I feel that the progress made in the 
last fifteen years or so in both business 
and educational fields, in developing a 
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true science of management and better 
understanding of the nature of the work 
of management, and how to perform it, 
is outstanding, and here I am referring 
specifically to the progress both in our 
business institutions and in our educa- 
tional institutions. The growth in mem- 
bership and programs of our manage- 
ment and professional societies is evi- 
dence of this trend. So, too, is the devel- 
opment of our business schools, to where 
they have enrollments and curricula 
undreamed of ten years ago. And the 
fact that the programs and contributions 
of all of these agencies are not adequately 
integrated or used as yet in no sense 
nullifies the reality of the tremendous 
progress which they have made. 

But having said so, we can still feel 
humble that there is terrific need for 
more attention—by men of good minds 
and of great experience in both the ranks 
of business managers and in the ranks of 
educators—to developing, to studying, 
and to propagating a fundamental 
“theory of management” which is clearer 
than any we now have; and which is 
more in consonance with the overpower- 
ing requirements imposed by the size, 
the complexity, and the interrelation- 
ships of both our countless thousands of 
small businesses and our smaller number 
of very large but more complex corpo- 
rate enterprises—business, educational, 
or otherwise—which today’s managers 
are in fact called upon to manage. 

Yet the conditions with which we are 
thus coping are but a foretaste of what 
is still ahead as the frontiers of science 
increasingly widen the challenge—as 
well as the opportunity—to businessmen 
to build new products and render greater 
services, and to manage the business in- 
stitutions required to do so in constantly 
more effective fashion. 

I think it is fair to say that the out- 
standing identifying characteristic of the 
fundamental problems of management 
of our business enterprises today, with 
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all their diverse responsibilities, is the 
need to realize that it is now manage- 
ment’s task to render such service that, 
under our basic American philosophy, 
sound and lasting progress can continue 
to be achieved through individual and 
personal effort, self-discipline, and volun- 
tary cooperation. 

This is not a new goal. Forty years 
ago personal observation and compara- 
tively limited accounting were about 
the only instruments of administration 
and measurement generally used by 
management. Yet as far back as 1911, 
Frederick W. Taylor, who unfortunately 
is better remembered for some of his 
technical contributions than for the 
fundamental nature of his basic manage- 
ment philosophy, foresaw the trend 
toward better attention to public and 
human relations, and to professional 
management as a science. I can, in fact, 
think of no better way to close than in 
the same words he used in expressing 
this viewpoint in 1911, some forty-two 
years ago, as follows: 

. Scientific management does not nec- 
essarily involve any great invention, nor 
the discovery of new or startling facts. It 
does, however, involve a certain combina- 
tion of elements which have not existed in 
the past, namely, old knowledge so col- 
lected, analyzed, grouped and classified into 
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laws and rules that it constitutes a science; 
accompanied by a complete change in the 
mental attitude of the working men as well 
as of those on the side of management, 
toward each other, and toward their respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities. Also a new 
division of the duties between the two sides 
and intimate, friendly cooperation to an 
extent that is impossible eatin the philoso- 
phy of the old management . . . 

It is no single element, but rather this 
whole combination, that constitutes scien- 
tific management, which may be summar- 
ized as: 


Science, not rule-of-thumb 

Harmony, not discord 

Cooperation, not individualism 
Maximum output, in place of restricted 


ae 
The development of each man to his 
greatest efficiency and prosperity 


The time is fast going by for the great 
personal or individual achievement of any 
one man standing alone and without the 
help of those around him. And the time 
is coming when all great things will be done 
by that type of cooperation in which each 
man performs the function for which he is 
best suited, each man preserves his own 
individuality and is supreme in his original- 
ity and proper personal initiative, and yet 
is controlled by and must work harmoni- 
ously with many other men.’ 


* Frederick Winslow Taylor, Scientific Man- 
agement (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947). 





Ryukyu University Student Enrollment 


Some Socioeconomic Problems 
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R the past three years, the island of 
Okinawa, center of some of the bit- 
terest fighting of the Pacific portion of 
World War II, has been the scene of an 
educational endeavor unique in its his- 
tory. A university was established in 
1950 at Shuri, designed to serve most of 
the higher educational needs of the Ryu- 
kyu Islands. This group of islands, num- 
bering approximately one hundred and 
five, forms a curvilinear chain extend- 
ing for about eight hundred miles be- 
tween Japan and Formosa. The total 
population is just under one million per- 
sons, with about six hundred thousand 
clustered on Okinawa, the largest island. 
The university opened with about five 
hundred students, and has since grown 
to some twelve hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. Training programs were planned 
to include those areas of competency 
required in the islands, where the need 
was sufficiently great to justify training 
students within the island area. The 
program does not, for example, include 
training in medicine or in law, for the 
need for people in these areas is not 
large enough to justify the cost of 
such a program. The university was 
“adopted” by Michigan State College in 
1951, and this story has been chronicled 
elsewhere.? 

Americans working with the Ryukyuan 
staff usually assumed that planning for 
the university would be done in terms 
of the needs and interests of the student 


*M. E. Muelder, “The University of the 
Ryukyus: A Report,” Education Record, XXXII 
(October 1951), 350-60; Guy Fox, “Educa- 
tional Lessons from the R s,” Educational 
Record, XXXIV (April 1953), 132-40. 


body of the university, but this assump- 
tion was quickly found to be in error. 
The university student body was a social 
group new to the Ryukyus, but there was 
no available information about them, nor 
any understanding of the contribution 
that this kind of information could make 
to the total program. The author at- 
tempted to develop an instrument and 
a procedure applicable for present and 
future study of the university student 
body, to obtain some information on the 
socioeconomic backgrounds of _ this 
group. The problem was concerned with 
the personal status of the student, and 
of his family. A questionnaire was de- 
veloped, designed to elicit this infor- 
mation. This questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to the Programs and Statistics 
Section, U.S. Civil Administration, and 
to the Census Bureau of the Ryukyuan 
government, for revision and translation. 
It was considered desirable to secure 
data that could be compared with cen- 
sus data, and to capitalize on the pre- 
vious experience of the Census Bureau. 
Students were required to complete the 
questionnaire during the registration 
process for the second semester of the 
1952-53 academic year. Of the seven 
hundred and seventy-five students then 
enrolled, seven hundred and _ seventy- 
four registered during this period and 
responded to the questionnaire. Student 
assistants were trained by the Census 
Bureau, in an attempt to combine some 
of the desirable features of the interview 
and the questionnaire. 

University policies and programs in- 
volved a number of assumptions orig- 
inally made with little or no factual in- 
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formation. The guntos (island groups) 
of Amami Oshima, Miyako, and Yae- 
yama, are predominantly rural areas, 
with only one population concentration 
in each sufficiently large to be classi- 
fied as a shi (usually translated city). 
Each area is predominantly agricultural 
(as is the entire Ryukyus, with over two- 
thirds of the working population engaged 
in agriculture). The university is lo- 
cated at Shuri, within three miles of 
Naha, and Mawashi, and these areas are 
distinctly urban in character. One of the 
major assumptions underlying the uni- 
versity program is involved in the es- 
tablishment of admission quotas based 
on total gunto population. It is assumed 
for example, that teacher trainees ad- 
mitted to the university from outlying 
guntos will return when their training 
is completed. Whether or not these 
young people can live in an urban area 
for a period varying from two to four 
years, and then be w illing to return to 
their former rural areas would seem to 
be doubtful. 

A significantly large number of stu- 
dents from all areas indicated on the 
questionnaire that they planned to re- 
main in the urban southern portion of 
Okinawa. Forty-six out of every hundred 
students enrolled at the time of the sur- 
vey came either from the urban or the 
southern part of Okinawa. Seventy out of 
every hundred students enrolled planned 
to remain in this same area. This is a sig- 
nificant trend, in that the young people 
with the largest number of years of edu- 
cation will apparently tend to cluster in 
the southern part of Okinawa. Economic 
and professional opportunities can be ex- 
pected to be greater in the more popu- 
lous areas. Most American installations 
are located in the southern part of Ok- 
inawa, and Naha is the native govern- 
ment center, located some three miles 
from the university. The university 
quota system, while planned to base 
educational opportunity on population 
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areas, if it continues to operate in the 
fashion indicated by the questionnaire, 
will actually produce a number of social 
and economic problems. The university 
may drain the outlying areas of their 
able young people, train them in a tax- 
supported institution, producing a con- 
centration and possible surplus of skills 
in the urban areas and a shortage in 
rural areas. This will be especially acute 
in the teaching field, for it will tend to 
accentuate a migratory trend that has 
been in operation for some period of 
years. It would be very unfortunate if 
the university quota system produced a 
highly trained yet disillusioned group of 
young people, clustered in a single area, 
unable to find the job opportunities for 
which they were trained, ripe for Com- 
munist propaganda from Japan and Asia, 
which is a continuous challenge in this 
area of limited economic opportunity. 
“Life chances” in this portion of the 
Orient have traditionally been largely 
determined by the occupation of the 
principal household supporter. More 
often than not, higher education has 
been denied those persons coming from 
the lower economic and social levels. 
Prior to May 1952, students in attend- 
ance at the university were subsidized 
by a money (yen) allowance. In addi-' 
tion, students were allowed to work for 
the university to earn their small assess- 
ment for food and lodging. This prac- 
tice was discontinued after the above 
date, on the recommendation of the 
USCAR Finance Section, and has not 
since been resumed. The assumption 
up to the time of this decision was that 
students enrolled came primarily from 
the poorer families in the Ryukyus, and 
that the subsidy was necessary for the 
students to continue in school. The 
subsidy was discontinued solely for bud- 
getary reasons, not because the original 
assumption was found to lack validity. 
One of the important problems for the 
future of the university and the Ryukyus 
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is concerned with whether or not the 
students in attendance come from a par- 
ticular social and economic class, or 
whether all such classes are represented. 
University financial and admission poli- 
cies can serve either further to solidify 
existing class lines, or they can serve as 
at important portion of the “educational 
ladder,” ‘enhancing social mobility. 

At the time of the survey, the univer- 
sity student body did not consist largely 
of representatives from a small portion 
of the upper social and economic classes 
in the islands. The principal household 
supporter for seventy out of every hun- 
dred households represented could be 
_classed as nonprofessional—farmers, fish- 
ermen, tile makers, laborers, etc. Thirty- 
nine out of every hundred students 
came from homes where the _prin- 
cipal household supporter was engaged 
in agriculture. Students tend to come 
from relatively large households. The 


mean household membership for all stu- 


dents enrolled was 6.9 members, com- 
pared with a mean household member- 
ship for the entire Ryukyus of 4.6 per- 
sons. The mean income per student 
household was reported to be just in 
excess of four thousand yen (120 yen 
equal U.S. $1.00) per month, compared 
with an estimated mean for the entire 
chain of islands of thirty-four hundred 
yen per household. For the university 
group, the mean number of wage earners 
per household was 1.8 persons. Of all 
the data secured, the information on 
household income probably has the least 
validity because of the tendency for 
higher income to represent increased 
status, and the fact that the Census 
Bureau in establishing mean income for 
the entire chain of islands encountered 
many problems indicating that such data 
should be suspect. Sixty out of every 
hundred principal household sup gam 
have had what would correspond to an 
elementary school education, or no for- 
mal schooling. It is significant that 
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household income totals in general were 
related to the number of years of edu- 
cation; that is, low income, limited edu- 
cation. 

The university is apparently regarded 
by students and their households as a 
definite agency for upward mobility in 
occupational status, for the majority come 
from nonprofessional families. Only 
fifteen out of every hundred students 
plan to remain in occupations classed 
as nonprofessional. Eighty-three out of 
every hundred students enrolled plan to 
be teachers, enter other professional oc- 
cupations, or work for the government. 
Only eleven out of every hundred stu- 
dents come from households where the 
principal wage earner is a teacher, but 
60 percent of the pupils from teacher 
families plan to remain teachers, 19 per- 
cent to enter other professions, and 7 
percent to work for the government. 

One pertinent observation about na- 
tive life in this area is the rapid rate of 
social change due in part to disruption 
caused by the war, and the continuous 
daily contact that so many Ryukyuans 
have with various phases of the strik- 
ingly different American culture. Chris- 
tian missionaries have worked in the area 
since Admiral Perry’s visit in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Westerners 
frequently assume that the major reli- 
gions in the area are Buddhism, Shin- 
toism, or Christianity. Most Ryukyuans 
assert that these religions occupy rela- 
tively insignificant positions in formal 
Ryukyuan systems of belief, and that a 
greater proportion of the population pro- 
fesses some form of ancestor worship— 
actually a local variety of animism. The 
four systems are not exclusive sects, but 
frequently supplement one another. 
Local persons believe that the high rate 
of social change is related to (they say 
“caused by”) the loss of influence of 
these systems of belief. To attempt to 
determine whether or not the student 
group at the university professed a sys- 
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tem of beliefs significantly different from 
those held by their parents, students 
were requested to classify their own and 
their parents’ beliefs by a single word. 
This process actually creates problems, 
but it was considered desirable to make 
the attempt at classification. 

Only nineteen out of every hundred 
of the households represented were iden- 
tified by their sons and daughters with 
the three formal systems of religious 
thought represented by Buddhism, Shin- 
toism, and Christianity. Sixty-nine out 
of every hundred were associated with 
ancestor worship (the only logical trans- 
lation of the local name given to this 
system of belief), and twelve with no 
particular religion. It is suggested that 
some of the more sophisticated students 
might not define ancestor worship as a 
formal religion, and that the “no reli- 
gion” category may actually include an 
indeterminate number of persons hold- 
ing the same religious beliefs as those 
in the ancestor worship category. 
Twenty-four out of every one -hundred 
students claim that their religious be- 
liefs could be characterized by the single 
word Buddhist, Shinto, or Christian. 
Seventy-five out of every hundred stu- 
dents profess either ancestor worship (34 
percent) or no religion (41 percent). 
Student religious beliefs tend to differ 
from parental beliefs, and students as 
potential teachers will exert a consider- 
able influence in this direction in the 
future. This will be especially true, if 
the island schools return some form of 
the prewar system of “morals” to the 
curriculum. 

A great many Ryukyuans have a rather 
hopeless outlook for the economic future 
of the area, and frequently express their 
own hopes in terms of a desire to emi- 
grate. The opportunities for going to 
Japan are limited, for Japan also has a 
population problem, and hopes to estab- 
lish colonies abroad. Yet seventy-two 
out of every hundred of the total uni- 
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versity student group expressed a desire 
to emigrate to Japan, and only ten out 
of every hundred wish to remain in the 
area. About the same number, or 9.7 
percent, of the students wish to go to 
South America. Only one out of every 
hundred (or a total of 10 out of 774 
students responding) do not have an 
opinion on the subject. The compara- 
tively hopeless outlook for the future in 
their home islands is founded on fact, for 
in 1950 there were 6.3 persons depend- 
ent for food upon every acre of cropland 
in the island group. For comparison, 
the situation elsewhere * for the period 
1947-49 was: 3.1 acres of cropland per 
person in the United States; 0.96 acres 
for all of Europe exclusive of the 
U.S.S.R.; 0.64 acres for all of Asia; and 
0.20 acres of cropland per person for 
Japan. 

Among other things, we found that 
fifty-two out of every hundred students 
enrolled planned to become public 
school teachers. This has by tradition 
been a male profession, but eighty-three 
out of every hundred girls enrolled 
planned to become teachers. Of the 19 
percent of the male students who plan 
to enter the professional fields repre- 
sented by medicine, dentistry, and law, 
many can be expected to fail to realize 
their objectives, because training facili- 
ties do not exist in the Ryukyus. The 
need for guidance is indicated by the 
fact that students are claiming voca- 
tional goals with little or no regard to 
the training necessary, the availability 
of training facilities, or the actual re- 
quirements of the professional fields in 
terms of special abilities, interests, or 
opportunities for employment. Students 
seem to have been given little or no 
vocational information either at the pub- 
lic school or the university level. This 


*'W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky, World Popula- 
tion and Production, Tre and Outlooks 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1953), 
p. 476. 











is an important omission in Ryukyuan 
education, for occupational choice is one 
of the most important decisions the in- 
dividual is called upon to make. 

The addition of a four-year program 
of education to the twelve years of the 
public school program in this area is 
affected by and actually creates a num- 
ber of problems. The study described 
briefly in the preceding pages was des- 
igned not solely as an end in itself, but 
as a procedure available to the univer- 
sity staff for future use in analyzing their 
program and some of the problems in- 
volved in this program. The study was 
conducted in cooperation with Ryukyuan 
staff members, and the data secured dis- 
tributed to university officials for study 
and analysis. Some of the strengths and 
some of the deficiencies of the study are 
directly attributable to this cooperative 
arrangement. The social and philosophi- 
cal implications of this program of 
higher education are the subject of con- 
cern to the board of governors, and the 
administrative and the teaching staff of 
this university. The procedure and the 
device developed during this study will 
be used on occasion in the future by 
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local staff members, as a continuing 
study of this social group. 

Americans talk much of this area be- 
coming an “outpost of democracy in the 
Far East.” The university may be one 
of the decisive keys to success in this 
endeavor, if it remains, insofar as pos- 
sible, an institution representing all so- 
cial and economic classes. Unless uni- 
versity officials are wise, however, their 
program may also create a disgruntled 
group of malcontents, or it may serve 
to give further rigidity to existing class 
lines. Any statement beyond merely 
suggesting possibilities is sheer specula- 
tion. Not only is this society changing 
more rapidly than at any previous time 
in its history, but also, it is located in 
an area of the world where success or 
failure of our “democratic experiment” 
may have crucial and far-reaching im- 
plications. Hence, it would seem wise 
that we understand, to the best of our 
ability, some of the factors involved in 
some of our programs of assistance. 
This understanding has not always been 
present, nor has the need for knowledge 
always been understood. 





Freshman Studies, An Experimental Course 


at Lawrence College 


ANNE PRIOLEAU JONES 


ost of the experiments in education 
which are being conducted in our 
colleges and univ ersities today seem to 
have been prompted by the growing be- 
lief that our students, in an era of spec- 
ialization, need more general education. 
In America, general education no longer 
seems to mean the thorough grounding 
in the traditional disciplines which it 
still means in most of Europe; nor does 
it mean the so-called survey courses 
which it seems to have meant to the 
generation of the 1920's and 1930's. 
President C. W. Cole of Amherst Col- 
lege, in a penetrating discussion of this 
whole question before the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the American 
Council on Education, pointed out that 
many educators have turned from the 
older ideal of cover age of subject matter 
to an emphasis on methodology and logi- 
cal skill. But methodology and the art 
of thinking cannot be taught without 
some mastery of specific subject matter, 
nor can they be taught effectively to 
young people without stimulating ideas 
which, reaching beyond the specific 
facts of the subject to broader impli- 
cations and relationships, arouse stu- 
dent interest in the intellectual life. It 
seems possible that general education 
may come to mean not the antithesis of 
specialized education, but a different 
way of teaching. It was, I think, some 
intimation of this newer definition which 
led to the establishment of the course 
called Freshman Studies at Lawrence 

College in 1945. 
I have undertaken to describe it not 
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because I deserve any credit whatsoever 
for the original idea, but simply because 
I believe that when a course has proved 
unusually successful in one college for 
eight years, it becomes a sort of academic 
duty to make its existence known to 
other institutions. I am here merely the 
spokesman of my colleagues in explain- 
ing the course as we understand it and as 
it evolved in the mind of its originator, 
Nathan M. Pusey.’ 

When President Pusey first proposed 
such a course to a group ‘of faculty repre- 
sentatives from all departments, he tried 
to define what appeared to him to be 
most needed by freshmen entering col- 
lege. Some kind of course, he believed, 
should be devised for first-year students 
that would be entirely different in nature 
and scope from anything encountered 
in high school, not, of course, simply 
as a novelty, but as a means to awaken 
them intellectually as early as possible. 
It was never his contention that this 
awakening could not take place in any 
course, but the fact that it so often did 
not occur until later in the student’s 

career, if at all, seemed to suggest the 
adv isability of experimenting with a new 
course required of all freshmen which 
would have that as its primary aim.’ 
It was obvious that were the course to 


*Mr. Pusey, president of Harvard University, 
was preside nt of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, from 1944 until June of 1953. 

*President Pusey had already been experi- 
menting with such a course as a member of the 
faculty of Wesleyan University where some- 
thing similar to Freshman Studies still exists. 
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succeed, a student's remaining years in 
college would be greatly enriched, pro- 
vided no post-freshman somnolence over- 
took him. 

“Freshmen also need to learn that they 
can read a book, whole books, not just 
digests or assigned chapters in a text- 
book,” President Pusey said on this same 
occasion. “They need to know that they 
can read great books, understand much 
of them and enjoy them. They need to 
read different kinds of books to learn 
that one reads differently in different 
fields. They need to learn that these 
books have significance for them in their 
own lives.” 

Now all of this implies a very specific 
attitude toward education in general and 
also toward the freshman mind. It was 
not an attitude which was new to Law- 
rence, and for that reason, possibly, the 
faculty declared itself quite willing to 
enter into the experiment. It was clear 
from the beginning that the new course 
was not to be one designed to make up 
deficiencies in high school preparation. 
No one felt the least disposed to draw 
up a list of books students should have 
read before entering college and pro- 
ceed to administer them. It was also 
clear that nobody was attracted by the 
idea of a general survey of Western 
thought. This was to be something quite 
different from other freshman experi- 
mental courses we had heard about. 
The emphasis could not be on a specific 
and limited body of knowledge, and yet 
the work could not be superficial. 

The French philosopher Léon Brun- 
schvicg has defined philosophy as the 
human spirit taking consciousness of it- 
self. It seems to me that the same defi- 
nition might be used for the kind of 
education Lawrence has been trying to 
introduce freshmen to with Freshman 
Studies. Although much has been said 
about the deficiencies in the high school 
preparation of college freshmen in such 
subjects as English, foreign languages, 
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mathematics, and history, what young 
Americans, like the young of all nations, 
in reality need most is help toward a 
growing consciousness of themselves in- 
tellectually and spiritually. Might not 
a freshman by studying the ideas of 
alert and “conscious” minds discover that 
education is not a process of passive ab- 
sorption, but an activity in which he must 
participate actively? Might he not learn 
that it is also discovery, not only of these 
ideas of others, but also of new ideas 
which grow out of his own reflection 
upon them? It was President Pusey’s 
firm conviction that even a freshman is 
able to learn these things and that he 
can do even more. He can become 
aware of relationships among ideas 
which he had not suspected. He can 
discover revelations about himself. He 
can learn that a sign of man’s maturity 
is his personal involvement in the things 
he believes and his sense of responsibil- 
ity for his thoughts. He can even learn 
that thought most often translates itself 
into action. And finally, he can learn 
that the more he handles ideas, the more 
skillful he becomes and the more pleas- 
ure he derives from it. If a freshman 
can be helped to look upon his educa- 
tion in this light, nothing which he un- 
dertakes in the course of his whole col- 
lege career can fail to be colored by it. 
In short, what a freshman at Lawrence 
needs to be introduced to is the idea of 
a liberal education. 


The present Freshman Studies course 


The Freshman Studies course is at 
present required of all freshmen enrolled 
at Lawrence College. As one of the four 
academic courses which make up a full 
program for a first-year student, it has 
been substituted for a previously re- 
quired course in freshman English. It 
carries four hours’ credit each semester 
and meets four times a week. At least 
three of these meetings are held in four- 
teen to sixteen small groups for discus- 
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sion of the readings. The fourth hour 
may be used for a lecture for the entire 
class or, if no lecture has been scheduled, 
it is devoted to a discussion in the vari- 
ous sections of problems of composition, 
since the writing of essays is an impor- 
tant part of the course. For students 
who are considered below the standard 
of college freshmen in grammar, punctu- 
ation, and spelling, an afternoon labora- 
tory of two hours a week is provided. 
Students who have shown on their en- 
trance examination or in their first essays 
in Freshman Studies that they need this 
work are assigned to the laboratory with 
the understanding that they may be re- 
leased when they give satisfactory evi- 
dence that they can meet certain mini- 
mum standards of correctness. 

The discussion sections should ideally 
not run larger than fifteen students. Un- 
fortunately, we have frequently been 
obliged to allow ours to become some- 
what larger because of a shortage of 
staff. An unusual feature of the course 
is a system of shifting teachers. Each 
discussion group contains the same stu- 
dents throughout one semester, but dur- 
ing that time it meets with two differ- 
ent discussion leaders, one during the 
first half of the semester, the other dur- 
ing the second half. The two instructors 
determine in consultation the students’ 
semester grades. At the end of the first 
semester the students are assigned to 
new sections in such a way that no more 
than two or three students will ever have 
been together before and to a third 
teacher who keeps them until the middle 
of the second semester, when they pass 
on to their fourth and last one. This 
gives each freshman the opportunity to 
know quite well four faculty members, 
frequently from four different disci- 
plines, and to observe often as many as 
four different ways of approaching a 
subject. 

The feature of the course which has 
created the most interest, and consterna- 
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tion as well, outside our college is the 
composition of the teaching staff. The 
discussion leaders are teachers drawn 
from almost every department of the 
college; and in this course all the teach- 
ers teach all the books, not merely those 
from the field of their specialty. They 
are, moreover, responsible for reading 
the student essays and marking them as 
carefully as an English teacher would for 
thought, organization, expression, and 
what the handbooks like to call “me- 
chanics.” The student understands that 
each of his teachers is a specialist in 
some one field but is interested, as an 
educated man or woman, in other fields. 
He learns that liberally educated people 
are able to read with intelligence and 
pleasure significant books on various 
subjects without, of course, pretending 
to be specialists in them. When he sees 
a physicist reading Hamlet, an English 
professor discussing Darwin, or an art 
historian recommending John Stuart 
Mill, he realizes that his teachers, pro- 
fessed believers in the liberal arts, are 
here honestly making proof of their prin- 
ciples. He also learns that variously 
trained individuals bring to books vari- 
ous insights and that great books have 
many implications and can be read in 
many ways. 

The role of the teacher in this course 
is not an easy one. He must first of all, 
both literally and figuratively, leave the 
lecture platform and sit down with his 
students. He must convince them at the 
start of two things: (1) that this is a 
course in which he does not tell them 
what they need to know; (2) that he, 
though not a specialist in a given field 
under study, is still able to help them see 
what is important in their reading and 
help them answer their questions. As a 
moderator, he must encourage the timid 
and restrain the garrulous. He must 
allow the discussion to wander from the 
text only when such excursions (into con- 
temporary life, for example) elucidate 
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and quicken the matter at hand. He 
must learn what questions to ask so that 
the hour does not become a mere recita- 
tion of what the book says. He must try 
to train the students to recognize and 
ask the significant questions themselves. 
He has to teach them that the discussion 
is a method of training and not merely 
an opportunity for everyone to express 
his own unconsidered personal opinions. 
To do this, he must continually ask for 
evidence, facts, or proof, and yet he must 
remember that he is dealing with fresh- 
men and must not dampen their spirits 
or discourage their first, often feeble, 
efforts at independent thought. 
Ideally there should be a system of 
rotation within the faculty to ensure a 
more equitable distribution of the labors 
and benefits of Freshman Studies. At 
Lawrence a few members of the Fresh- 
man Studies staff want to teach in the 
course every year. More of them, how- 
ever, would like to see some sort of sys- 
tem initiated by which their turn would 
come around only every two or three 
years. Since there are every year some 
changes in the staff, new blood is always 
being introduced; but the college has 
never been able to afford either finan- 
cially or in faculty time a more rapid 
turnover. This would be desirable for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, al- 
most the whole faculty might have its 
turn in this common enterprise and profit 
from the stimulating experience. In the 
second place, there would be some relief 
from the very heavy burden that partici- 
pation in Freshman Studies requires. I 
am convinced that no teacher in the col- 
lege spends more time on any other 
course than every teacher of Freshman 
Studies spends on this one. In addition to 
the reading, class preparations, and cor- 
rection of papers, each teacher attends a 
weekly staff meeting and spends many 
hours in conference with students. That 
there have been each year for eight years 
fourteen or sixteen members of an aca- 
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demic faculty of about fifty-three, and 
some for five or six consecutive years, 
who have been willing to exert them- 
selves to this extent speaks eloquently 
for the course and also, I think, for the 
personal profit to be derived from it. No 
one can be involved in the course a week 
without recognizing that it is almost as 
educational for the faculty as for the stu- 
dents. Indeed, there are even some who 
accuse President Pusey of having intro- 
duced the course primarily to educate 
his faculty. It is interesting to note that 
of the fifty-three members of the aca- 
demic faculty of 1952-53 (including 
three on leave and not including the 
faculty of the conservatory of music), 
twenty-eight have taught in Freshman 
Studies. To these could be added two 
nonacademic members of the faculty, in- 
cluding the president of the college. 

In any discussion of the teachers of 
Freshman Studies, mention should also 
be made of the lecturers. In the early 
years of the course, lectures on some 
aspect of the work in hand were arranged 
for almost every week of the year. They 
were always given by specialists in the 
field, usually from our own faculty, but 
occasionally from neighboring institu- 
tions. In recent years we have reduced 
the number of lectures to one or two on 
each work we study. This frees several 
class periods for what has seemed more 
important, discussions of rhetoric and 
composition, and helps balance the lec- 
ture budget. The lectures are, however, 
important. They provide students and 
teachers with a unified core of thinking. 
Discussion groups follow their own di- 
rection, but a lecture presents an em- 
phasis on certain central ideas which the 
groups will study in common. Fre- 
quently the lectures supplement the 
books or point to consequences or impli- 
cations of them. The freshmen are also 
given an opportunity through the lec- 
tures to hear faculty members whom 
they might not otherwise encounter un- 
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til much later, if at all; and many more 
professors can thus have some contact 
with the course. Twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the 1952-53 academic faculty and 
four of the nonacademic had given at 
least one lecture in Freshman Studies 
at some time or other in the history of 
the course. 

The list of readings changes somewhat 
from year to year, but we have always 
made a point of selecting books from 
the following five fields of man’s thought: 
philosophy, the arts (including litera- 
ture ), the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and religion. We have also made 
a point of reading whole works insofar 
as it is at all possible. The only sig- 
nificant departure from this rule has been 
in the case of Darwin's Origin of Species 
and Descent of Man, where selected 
chapters have been studied. Still an- 
other characteristic of the Lawrence 
course which distinguishes it from many 
other so-called humanities courses is the 
relatively small number of books read 
in a year. We prefer to read fewer 
books and read them as well as a group 
of freshmen and a nonspecialist adult 
working together can. The number of 
books attempted in a year has never, I 
believe, surpassed fourteen. 

Certain members of our own staff, but 
more especially visitors from the out- 
side, have shown considerable concern 
at first over the lack of a unifying theme 
to the course. It has seemed unthink- 
able to them that the staff could decide 
on a list of a dozen books simply because 
they were good, stimulating, and within 
the grasp of a freshman, without any 
regard for some central theme such as 
democracy, idealism versus materialism, 
or man and his role in society. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nobody who has ever taught 
in the course more than a year or two 
has ever, as far as I know, agitated for a 
central theme. We discover that all sorts 
of relationships and points of compari- 
son, which were often completely unan- 
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ticipated, spring up among the various 
books. We also discover that it is the 
growth of the student mind in aware- 
ness, sensitivity, and perception that is 
the real central preoccupation of the 
course. 

This does not need to imply that the 
books are not chosen without a great deal 
of care. No part of the staff's responsi- 
bilities is taken with more seriousness or 
elicits more discussion than the choice of 
books for the following year. Several 
works have come to be identified with 
the course because they have proved 
year after year unusually well suited to 
our needs. Among these might be men- 
tioned Thoreau’s Walden, which, when 
used as the first book in the course, acts 
as a kind of catalyst. It seems to break 
down the timidity or apathy of a discus- 
sion group better than anything else we 
have ever tried, because the students are 
immediately aroused when virtually all of 
their good American middle-class values 
are challenged. The book, of course, 
usually does much more for them before 
they finish it in the way of sharpening 
their perceptions, their sense of humor, 
and their ability to grasp implications. 
It teaches them something about good 
writing and a great deal about them- 
selves, because they cannot help taking 
personally most of what Thoreau has to 
say. 

Another of these books, which like 
Walden we tried dropping one year and 
found, as a result, that we could not do 
without it, is Plato’s Republic. We have 
so far not been able to discover any 
other work which introduces students so 
well to the field of philosophy. They 
learn a great deal simply about reading, 
often after truly heroic efforts; and be- 
fore they are fully aware of it, they be- 
gin to be able to handle abstract ideas 
and follow an argument. Whatever else 
may be said either in favor of or against 
the work, it has become clear to most of 
us that few other books speak so well to 
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youth as this one. Like Walden, it can 
be used as a point of comparison or con- 
trast throughout the year. A tried mem- 
ber of the staff once said of Walden to 
a colleague who was feeling discouraged 
about his class: “Don’t worry, they'll all 
understand it better in June than they 
do now.” The same, I think, might be 
said of The Republic. 

Some books are dropped indefinitely, 
or for a year or two, not because they 
are not successful, but because the staff 
either needs a rest from them or else 
longs for new fields to conquer. Some 
others, which may offer every promise 
of success to the adult mind, misfire com- 
pletely with the freshmen and are conse- 
quently abandoned. 

It is quite impossible, I believe, to 
reach any clear idea of what Freshman 
Studies is without knowing what books 
are read, for in a very real sense the 
books are the course. Almost any stu- 
dent, when asked to describe Freshman 
Studies, will invariably reply, “It’s a 
course where you read books like Plato’s 
Republic and the Communist Mani- 
festo.” He does not try to think of a gen- 
eral topic or theme or purpose. I have 
drawn up below two lists of works we 
have used at one time or another. The 
first includes the books which have been 
the most stimulating in the course and 
have been used repeatedly. The sec- 
ond includes titles which most of the 
staff would recommend, I think, as ap- 
propriate to the course but not quite, 
for some reason, as successful as those 
of the first list. I omit books which I do 
not think the staff would ever want to 
use again. It might be added that all of 
the students are expected to buy all of 
the books, most of which are available 
in good, inexpensive editions. 

List I 
Plato, The Republic, The Apology, The 
Crito 
Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 
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Shakespeare, Hamlet, Othello 

Thoreau, Walden 

Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn 

Darwin, The Origin of Species, The De- 
scent of Man 

Marx and Engels, The Communist Mani- 
festo 

Mill, On Liberty 

Various United States Supreme Court 
cases dealing with civil liberties 

Kierkegaard, For Self-Examination 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew 

The Gospel according to St. Luke 

Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians 

List II 

Plato, The Symposium 

Descartes, Discourse on Method 

Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World (excellent for the best students 
only); Aims of Education 

Dostoievsky, Crime and Punishment 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels 

Jones, Life on Other Worlds 

Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein 

Von Frisch, Bees 

The Gospel according to St. Mark 

The Gospel according to St. John 


In order to give an idea of what one 
years readings might be like, I have 
chosen those selected by the staff in the 
spring of 1953 for use the following 
year. They are listed in the order in 
which it was proposed they should be 
read, with the number of weeks to be 
devoted to the discussion of each. 


First Semester 


Thoreau, Walden. 3 weeks." 
Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 2 weeks. 

Plato, The Republic. 5 weeks. (The 
Apology as supplementary reading.) 
Darwin, Selections from The Origin of 
Species and The Descent of Man. 3 

weeks. 


* Between the first and second books a period 
of two weeks was set aside this year for a study 
of rhetoric and composition. This will be 
explained below. 
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Second Semester 
Mill, On Liberty. 3 weeks. 
Marx and Engels, The Communist Mani- 
festo. 2 weeks. 
Russell, B., The Impact of Science on 
Society. 2 weeks. 
Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 


to 


weeks. 

Kierkegaard, For Self-Examination. 2 
weeks. 

Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. 2 weeks. 

Eliot, T. S., Murder in the Cathedral. 
2 weeks. 


For a number of years we included 
in the course not only books from the 
field of the arts, but also a musical com- 
position and a motion picture. In music 
we studied such compositions as Bee- 
thoven’s “Seventh Symphony” or Brahm’s 
“Variations on a Theme by Haydn” and 
sometimes read at the same time books 
like Irwin Edman’s Arts and the Man or 
Sigmund Spaeth’s Art of Listening to 
Music. The technical difficulties of this 
division of the work became almost in- 
surmountable. Sixteen good and easily 
movable phonographs and sixteen sets 
of records had to be provided for the 
sixteen sections of the course. Since all 
of the sections meet at the same hour 
and most of them in the same building, 
the din was almost more than our col- 
leagues who were teaching other courses 
could bear. There were also a few mem- 
bers of the staff who felt singularly un- 
suited for any kind of discussion about 
music and maintained, perhaps rightly, 
that too much was being asked of them. 
Most of the students seemed to enjoy 
this section of the course. 

Technical difficulties also hampered a 
class study of the motion picture. When 
a student-sponsored, extracurricular pro- 
gram of film classics was initiated and 
began providing the college community 
with an excellent film every week, we 
finally gave up the film study as no 
longer sufficiently necessary. 

There is no subject upon which faculty 
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members of colleges throughout the coun- 
try are more prompt to vent their spleen 
than the quality of student writing. And 
to a large extent their criticism is quite 
justified. The popularity of objective 
tests in the high school and the heavy 
student load of the high school teachers 
have combined to produce a generation 
of young Americans who do not write. 
Perhaps even worse, they do not really 
see any reason why they should write 
well. College English departments have 
been saying for years that the final re- 
sponsibility for student writing lies not 
with them, but with the entire faculty. 
President Pusey contended that if this is 
so, the training in writing, even in the 
freshman year, should be shared by all 
departments. He maintained, moreover, 
that students will learn to write when 
they have something to say. When they 
realize that the quality of their thinking 
is best judged by the clarity of their ex- 
pression, they will understand the neces- 
sity for writing well. If the writing of 
essays inspired by the readings and dis- 
cussions of Freshman Studies were made 
an important part of the course, more 
active and clear thinking, and hence bet- 
ter writing, might perhaps result. 

Each student in Freshman Studies 
writes at least eleven essays in the course 
of the year. Usually most of them are 
expository; one is a more extended ef- 
fort of the sort often called in hand- 
books a “library” or “research” paper. 
From the beginning independence of 
thought and careful organization are 
stressed. Very frequently this indepen- 
dence is woefully naive, and the exist- 
ence of real thought is tenuous at best. 
But the student soon learns that an essay 
is not a collection of facts frora an en- 
cyclopedia or a mere report of what some 
critic has written. In order that the 
teachers may have some idea of what 
sort of work their students have done in 
the preceding sections, a folder is kept 
for each one. Into this are put his cor- 
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rected themes, often rewritten in part or 
even entirely, and a sheet of comments 
designed to make future teaching more 
effective. From a study of these essays, 
one can usually see a gradual improve- 
ment as the students begin to mature 
in the course of the year. 

Most of the teachers in the course, 
though they have had no experience in 
the teaching of composition, have made 
heroic efforts to learn from the English 
staff how one goes about it. They have 
been quite surprised to learn that the 
usual academic baggage of an English 
teacher contains no course in the teach- 
ing of composition, and they are greatly 
heartened to hear that effective writing 
is usually simply a question of practice, 
thought, taste, and common sense. There 
have always been enough English or 
language teachers in the group for each 
freshman to have at least one in his series 
of four discussion leaders. Although 
much of the help in writing has of neces- 
sity come in individual conferences with 
students about particular essays, some 
time has been set aside for class discus- 
sion of certain chapters of the writer's 
handbook which all the students buy. 

It has been difficult to ascertain 
whether our freshmen, at the end of the 
year, write better or worse than students 
who take a traditional freshman com- 
position course. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that there is still room for im- 
provement. Some faculty members still 
complain about the poor writing of their 
students; some others say it is no worse 
than it ever was; still others maintain 
that as a student matures, his writing be- 
comes distinctly better. It was in part 
to meet the complaints of the faculty 
and in part to meet their own doubts 
about the efficacy of the training in writ- 
ing in Freshman Studies that the staff 
agreed in the spring of 1953 to adopt a 
text in rhetoric and composition for the 
following year. After the course had got 
under way with the study of an introduc- 
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tory book (Walden), a two-week period 
was to be reserved for a concentrated 
study of some of the chapters of this 
text with their examples of good writing. 
One day a week, except in the weeks 
when a lecture was scheduled, was to be 
devoted to the remaining chapters or as 
many of them as could be covered. The 
staff hoped that this plan might improve 
student writing without changing the 
character of the course as a whole, 
though the danger of this was admittedly 
possible. I think it is fair to say that 
in the past Freshman Studies has not 
been thought of by the students as an 
English course. The gain here, as far 
as the writing is concerned, is their grow- 
ing realization that one must write well 
in any course. 

Freshman Studies included for the 
first seven years of its existence still an- 
other activity. Each freshman was re- 
quired to enroll in one art laboratory, 
which met for at least two hours once a 
week. There he actively participated in 
the practice of one of the fine arts. He 
might choose painting, handcrafts, choral 
singing, orchestra, band, private voice 
or instrumental lessons, acting or crea- 
tive writing. The requirement grew out 
of a belief that every student in a liberal 
arts college should at some time or other 
make an honest effort to participate in 
some kind of artistic creation. It was 
hoped that the nature of the aesthetic 
experience itself might become more 
clear, that some hidden aptitude might 
be uncovered, and that students who had 
already begun the study of one of the 
arts before coming to college might be 
encouraged to continue it. 

The art laboratories were dropped from 
the course in 1952-53 for several reasons. 
An Air Force ROTC program instituted 
at Lawrence consumed several hours 
beyond the regular academic program 
of all men students in the freshman 
class. The omission of the art labora- 
tories seemed one way of lightening 
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their heavy schedules. A more serious 
objection came from the students them- 
selves. They felt, and perhaps rightly, 
that if the art work was to be considered 
part of the Freshman Studies course, it 
should be more closely related to the 
other work of the course. Any signif- 
icant relationship we were never able to 
achieve.* The original conviction of the 
faculty about the place of the arts in a 
liberal arts college has not changed. In- 
deed it seems to be shared now by many 
of the students, for an increasingly larger 
number of them elect courses in the arts 
or actively participate in them as extra- 
curricular activities. The new art build- 
ing, providing increased facilities for 
such activity, has certainly stimulated 
much of the interest in art at Lawrence. 
Perhaps Freshman Studies may have 
helped somewhat. Whether or not such 
a requirement as the art laboratories will 
ever again become either a part of Fresh- 
man Studies or a college regulation is at 
the present uncertain. It seems clear, 
however, that the arts will continue to 
prosper at Lawrence. 

We are frequently asked what kind of 
examinations we give in Freshman 
Studies. Both of the final examinations 
and a mid-term examination each semes- 
ter are made out by a committee, ap- 
proved by the staff, and taken by all the 
sections. They are designed to test the 
students’ knowledge of the books and 
their ability to make use of the ideas 
of the books in some way. There are 
frequently questions asking for compari- 
sons of two or more writers from some 
aspect. Sometimes they must attack or 
defend, with evidence, some statement 


*A similar requirement in the Wesleyan 
counterpart of Freshman Studies still exists and 
is, I understand, one of the most successful 
features of their course. There the relationship 
has been established primarily through the 
efforts of a staff member, whose unusual talents 
have enabled him to take charge of all the art 
work and relate it significantly to the work 
of the course as a whole. 
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about a work. They may be asked to 
explain an important quotation and dis- 
cuss the implications of it. The ques- 
tions must be specific enough to really 
test the students’ work and yet general 
enough to be handled by all the sections. 
Any teacher is free to give as many class 
quizzes as he cares to. 


Evaluation of Freshman Studies 


It would be foolish to imagine that 
Freshman Studies is the final panacea 
for the ills of twentieth-century college 
education, and the course as it exists 
at Lawrence is not without its weak- 
nesses. Somebody on the staff once re- 
marked that there was nothing wrong 
with Freshman Studies that money could 
not cure. This may be an exaggeration, 
but it certainly indicates one of the chief 
roots of our difficulties. At the present 
time, this course is considered for the 
teachers one of a full-time load of four 
courses. In reality the course requires 
so much time that it might well be con- 
sidered as a third or even half of a man’s 
program. If Lawrence could afford to re- 
duce the teaching load of the staff and 
also the number of students in each sec- 
tion, some very valuable gains would be 
made. In the first place, the teachers 
would have more time not only for their 
preparations, but also for student confer- 
ences about the essays. A good deal of 
the dissatisfaction with the writing might 
then disappear. And if the burden of 
these instructors did not appear so heavy, 
some of the few faculty members who 
have been unwilling to make the personal 
sacrifice necessary to teach in the course 
might be more willing to give it a try. 
If the sections were smaller, there would 
be a few more of them and still more 
faculty points of view would be repre- 
sented on the staff. If more money and 
hence more teachers were available, a 
system of rotation might be established 
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to relieve staff members at more regular 
intervals.° 

One of the very thoughtful members 
of the staff once remarked, “According 
to all of my theories the course should 
not work, but it obviously does.” And 
there is a good deal of evidence to sup- 
port the belief that it does “work.” I 
shall here draw upon both student and 
faculty testimony. 

At least five of the eight classes which 
have now completed Freshman Studies 
were given at the end of the year a ques- 
tionnaire concerning the course. It was 
designed to find out how much they 
liked it, how much they felt they had 
profited from it, what they thought of 
the choice of readings and of the gen- 
eral plan or organization. The appro- 
bation was almost unanimous. Some- 
times only two or three students out of 
three hundred said they were sorry they 
had had the course. When the number 
went up to ten or twelve, we discovered 
that the objectors were usually war vet- 
erans who wanted something more “prac- 
tical.” The great majority of veterans, 
however, were our enthusiastic support- 
ers. The students’ grades did not seem 
to affect their opinion of the course as a 
whole, although they clearly affected 
their preferences among the books. I 
shall never forget the pathetic comment 
written on one of the questionnaires by 
a girl who was probably never meant 
for an academic career but who had, 
nevertheless, caught the merest glimpse 
apparently of what an awakening to the 


*One solution to the problem might be to 
hire a special staff for the course, but this could 
not fail to change its character. Instead of 
active members of various departments bringing 
their various points of view to the common 
enterprise, a more homogeneous and youthful 
staff would very probably be the result. More- 
over, such instructors would be constantly 
leaving the college as soon as they could find 
openings in their own special fields of interest. 
Freshman Studies wold: surely be doomed 
from the start. 
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intellectual life might mean: “. .. No one 
can ever know from my grades (D) 
what Freshman Studies has done for 
ee 

We realized, however, that all this ap- 
proval was from freshmen; and though 
they were in many respects babes, we 
dared not believe that they spoke the 
whole truth. But as upperclassmen, they 
would often ask why we could not offer 
a Sophomore Studies or a Junior Studies 
or a Senior Studies course. The latter 
was so ardently requested by some stu- 
dents on a faculty-student committee 
that the president went so far as to ask 
the various departments their opinions 
of such an undertaking. 

Last year in connection with the work 
of a curriculum committee, a letter was 
sent to the graduates of the last ten 
years asking them their present opinion 
of their education at Lawrence. The 
survey showed that of the graduates who 
had been in the Freshman Studies ex- 
periment a large number still thought 
very highly of the course, a good many 
even saying that it was the best one they 
had had in college. No specific ques- 
tion about the course was asked. 

What the students themselves have 
said about the course is interesting, if 
not always really illuminating. The 
most frequent comment which all mem- 
bers of the staff must have heard a 
hundred times is: “Freshman Studies has 
taught me how to think.” No teacher 
in the course is so sanguine as to be- 
lieve that this feat has been accom- 
plished for these hundreds of students, 
or for even a very few. We do under- 
stand, though, what the student really 
means. “I understand a little what it 


means to think,” or “I have thought about 
what I read for the first time in my 
life” would be closer to the truth. At 
best such comments can only be thought 
of as harbingers of an intellectual spring. 

The freshmen also say, and quite hon- 
estly I believe, that they are led to 
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question or find reasons for beliefs they 
have always taken for granted. Per- 
haps what they mean here is that they 
become conscious of different values. 
And they gradually become more sym- 
pathetic to the notion that “the unex- 
amined life is not worth living.” This 
again is the beginning of education. 
What their teachers say about the ef- 
fect of Freshman Studies is perhaps 
more to the point. They recognize the 
value of a whole class, and to some ex- 
tent a whole student body, having some- 
thing in common. This was never more 
evident than the year the Lawrence Col- 
lege Theater decided to produce Ham- 
let. The play had been one of the 
readings in Freshman Studies for four 
consecutive years. Every member of 
the cast and all the production crews 
had studied it in class. Some had even 
studied it a second time in a Shake- 
speare course. Every student in the 
audience, except for a handful of trans- 
fers, had spent four weeks on the text 
as a freshman. It would be hard to 
imagine any play being produced in 
America to a better-prepared audience. 
Freshman Studies also gives the stu- 
dents valuable points of reference. The 
more alert make use of their reading in 
other courses in subsequent years. It 
becomes a part of their total body of ex- 
perience. Although their understanding 
of the texts is usually incomplete and far 
from profound, if judged by adult stand- 
ards, it is nevertheless sufficient to start 
a train of thought which is likely in the 
end to increase this understanding con- 
siderably. A young man, reading some 
selections from Rousseau in a French 
class, conceived the idea of writing a 
short paper comparing certain aspects 
of Plato's thought with Rousseau’s. 
After having completed it, he realized 
that there was a great deal more to be 
said on the subject. The result was a 
term paper for a government class which 
demanded a much more thorough study 
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of both Plato and Rousseau. This sort 
of thing is not uncommon. Instructors 
find that even the less-alert upperclass- 
men accept with equanimity and often 
gratitude class discussions involving the 
readings of the freshman year. In m 
own French classes the old stand-bys of 
Freshman Studies (Plato, Thoreau, Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare, and Marx) are al- 
most constantly present. A tragedy of 
Racine, for example, is far easier to 
teach to students who have some ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Shakespear- 
ean tragedy. It is because the books 
read in Freshman Studies are great ones 
in Western culture and because they 
are more varied than those ordinarily 
read in the traditional Freshman English 
course that they seem to be more usable 
in other classes. 

Among the other benefits of the course 
which instructors have noted are the fol- 
lowing: We see students not only be- 
coming aware of a few answers to some 
of the enduring questions of mankind, 
but also of the very questions themselves. 
We notice a growing consciousness of 
the difference in approach to the various 
disciplines. We see horizons opening 
for even the most pedestrian minds and 
sometimes new dawns breaking for the 
more gifted. We see a real attachment 
on the part of many to certain books, and 
frequently a growing desire to read. 

We would be ready to concede that 
other types of courses might possibly ac- 
complish most of the benefits to students 
that Freshman Studies seems to, but 
there is one virtue of the course which 
is, I think, unique (except in the parent 
course at Wesleyan): the benefit to the 
faculty. Because of Freshman Studies 
most of the departments of the college, 
particularly the smaller ones, have more 
freedom and a larger staff than they 
otherwise would in an institution the 
size of Lawrence. The case of the re- 
ligion and philosophy departments may 
be used as an example. For a good 
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many years Lawrence had one professor 
of, philosophy and one of religion. Each 
had to be responsible for the entire field 
and direct the work of the majors. Fre- 
quently colleges the size of Lawrence 
combine the two departments and hire a 
third member of the department who is 
willing to teach in both subjects. At 
present Lawrence has a two-man philos- 
ophy department and also a two-man 
religion department. Three of these four 
have been teaching in Freshman Studies; 
all four of them share in the elementary 
work of their own departments, but 
thereafter they may teach courses in the 
field of their speciality. In philosophy 
we have had a logician and an historian, 
in religion a man with philosophical in- 
terests and another with historical. In 
the art department where one might ex- 
pect a painter and an art historian, we 
have also an architect, who teaches ar- 
chitectural design and the history of ar- 
chitecture. Both he and the art historian 
have been teaching in Freshman Studies. 
The advantages to both the students and 
faculty are obvious. 

There is another sort of benefit which 
is reserved for those faculty members 
who teach or have taught in the course. 
To all of them this is a completely new 
experience at first, and, in spite of a 
natural apprehension and feeling of in- 
sufficiency to the task, nothing could im- 
press more successfully upon the mem- 
bers of different departments the idea 
that they are all engaged in a common 
enterprise. The specific common enter- 
prise of Freshman Studies becomes, as it 
were, an outward and visible sign of the 
real common task to which they have 
given their lives. 

Numerous staff members of Freshman 
Studies have testified to the influence of 
the course on their other teaching. One 
member of the English department con- 
fessed that it had affected everything 
from his technique of teaching to his 
whole attitude toward his students. “I 
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now understand better how to lead the 
student to discover for himself what I 
formerly felt I had to tell him. I con- 
duct my English classes as nearly as pos- 
sible like Freshman Studies. I have 
more patience with the student who hes- 
itatingly gropes his way to the formu- 
lation of an idea, for I realize that he 
must learn to do this if his education 
is to have any meaning at all.” 

It is hard for a teacher, completely 
involved in his own subject and long 
aware of its humane values, to imagine 
the difficulty of a young person con- 
fronting a new field and trying to discover 
where he stands as an individual with 
respect to it and what revelations it can 
furnish him about himself, other men, 
or the world about him. The student 
may say to himself that he will some day 
“catch on” as he once “caught on” some 
years before to geometry, for example, 
after weeks of blind struggles, or he may 
simply take his courses as he takes his 
morning coffee. In a course like Fresh- 
man Studies the teacher suddenly finds 
himself in a position much nearer the 
student’s; and the further he is from his 
own field, the nearer he is to the student. 
But his experience, different from the 
student’s, has taught him that reading a 
book means facing it as an individual, 
discovering its implications, its revela- 
tions, its relevancies. He does not feel 
the same kind of responsibility for the 
facts that the specialists must of neces- 
sity feel, but he feels a great responsi- 
bility for making an honest effort to in- 
terpret the facts as far as he is able. And 
this he does to a certain extent in collab- 
oration with his students. His own 
stimulation, though admittedly more so- 
phisticated than that of his class, parallels 
theirs, if they are aroused at all. He 
himself is experiencing the learning proc- 
ess that he would like his students to 
experience in his own field. It would be 
fatal if upperclass courses were modeled 
on Freshman Studies exclusively; but the 
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involvement of the individual, charac- 
teristic of the course, is something which 
Freshman Studies teachers try to achieve 
elsewhere to a like degree. And I think 
it can be fairly said that more of our 
students demand this sort of involve- 
ment than formerly. 

There is really nothing very new about 
Freshman Studies. For centuries the 
reading of great books has formed the 
basis of education. A changing world 
and a strikingly different population 
within our college walls does not mean 
that preoccupation with man’s ultimate 
questions and most thoughtful answers, 
with his noblest creations, and with his 
most daring discoveries can pass from 
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fashion. If reflective and creative think- 
ing about these things can produce in- 
dividuals who are conscious of them- 
selves and feel responsibility for their 
thoughts, then the colleges had better do 
all they can to foster this kind of think- 
ing, for irresponsibility and “unconscious- 
ness” are among the characteristics of 
the changing world. Freshman Studies 
has never been thought of as anything 
more than a beginning. If it can turn 
young minds in the right direction, 
awaken in them a desire to proceed, and 
give them some intimation of what lies 
ahead, it may very well be the kind of 
course that the freshmen in our colleges 
need most. 
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A Basis for Integration in General Education! 


PAUL L. DRESSEL and LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


N THE stupy of calculus differentiation 
I precedes integration. Differentiation 
as a process provides a powerful method 
of attack on certain problems, but the 
full meaning and possibilities of the cal- 
culus emerge only as the process of in- 
tegration is added. General education— 
despite much verbal emphasis on inte- 
gration—is still largely involved in the 
process of differentiation. Differing 
philosophies, a multiplicity of markedly 
distinctive approaches to programs and 
course organization, and even the de- 
velopment of a plethora of elective 
courses on single campuses are largely 
characteristic of developments to date. 

Verbal tributes to integration, no mat- 
ter how frequently spoken, have few 
counterparts in the learning experience 
provided students. The most frequently 
reported attempts at integration involve 
the discernment by the teachers of a 
certain logical organization embracing 
some subregion of the total knowledge 
space associated with a particular course. 
In practice, this approach to integration 
can and does readily degenerate to a 
level which, in the analogy of integral 
calculus, would be a class wherein the 
teacher performed all the integrations 
and required the students only to mem- 
orize the problem and the answer. This 
comparison highlights the barrenness of 
any attempt at integration not requiring 
each learner to engage actively in the 
process. Few teachers of general edu- 


* This essay draws heavily on the experience 
of the authors in the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education and uses some 

material from the final chapter of the report 
soon to be published by the American Council 
on Education under the title General Educa- 
tion: Explorations in Evaluation. 


cation courses have faced this aspect of 
the problem of integration, either be- 
cause discrete courses elected at random 
by students in too many so-called “pro- 
grams” of general education are not 
conducive to a significant attack on the 
problem, or because of personal disin- 
clination. Those who do attempt it find 
themselves bewildered by lack of any 
generally accepted set of principles, con- 
cepts, or processes around which inte- 
gration can be developed. This lack is 
the major present weakness of general 
education. Unless it is remedied shortly, 
general education will itself become the 
victim of just such a reaction as gave rise 
to its inception. 

The general education movement at its 
inception derived its energy from the fact 
that it was a protest movement against 
many practices in American education. 
It was a protest against the compart- 
mentalization of knowledge and the pro- 
liferation of courses, and the associated 
evils of the free elective system. It de- 
veloped in refutation of the Germanic 
conception of a university as essentially 
a research-oriented institution. It de- 
cried the tendency of American scholars 
to be more concerned with the content 
and logic of their subject than with un- 
dergraduate students as individuals. Po- 
lemical writings on the subject during 
the past decade have fairly well exploited 
these protest possibilities. Dynamism of 
protest, however, is quickly expended, 
and unless it be replaced by a less nihil- 
istic source of energy, a movement de- 
pendent on continuing growth is bound 
to falter and to cease being a significant 
factor. Particularly is this true for the 


general education teacher who, trained 
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as a specialist himself, has not always 
been as impressed with the validity of 
the protests as have administrators and 
other writers and speakers on educational 
problems. The general education move- 
ment is presently in need of a more posi- 
tive dynamic, a positive integrating prin- 
ciple to replace the principle of protest. 

Other systems of education have been 
more fortunately placed with respect to 
this matter of integration. Catholic col- 
leges and universities have generally not 
accepted general education, because of 
the feeling that their education was al- 
ready well integrated around a theolog- 
ical point of view. This is succinctly ex- 
pressed by Rattigan. “However much 
the non-Catholic educator must disagree 
with this viewpoint, he must agree at 
least that the authority of the approach 
is capable of effecting a remarkable de- 
gree of unanimity amongst those who do 
accept it. The contrast between the con- 
fusion that prevails in secular institu- 
tions and the unanimity of thought in 
Catholic colleges has often been noted.” * 

Items for inclusion in or exclusion from 
the curriculum of the Catholic college or 
university can be judged by the single 
criterion of relevance to the major goal 
of such institutions. “The core of the 
Catholic system is theology; theology in 
turn conditions Catholic ethics and Cath- 
olic philosophy; and the Catholic point 
of view in the interpretations of history 
and literature is unmistakable.”* For 
Catholic institutions no further integra- 
tion is needed. 

Some technical and professional edu- 
cation has been similarly well placed with 
respect to integration, at least in the 


*B. T. Rattigan, A Critical Study of the Gen- 
eral Education Movement (Washington: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1952), p. 167. 

*Howard M. Jones, “The Relation of the 
Humanities to General Education,” General Ed- 
ucation: Its Nature, Scope and Essential Ele- 
ments (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), pp. 33-34. 
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minds of some administrative officials of 
such institutions. Curricular materials, 
teaching practices, and even administra- 
tive procedures of engineering, medical, 
law, and dental schools are determined 
by the goal of producing successful pro- 
fessional practitioners—and American so- 
ciety has fairly well-defined criteria of 
success in those fields. This is not to 
suggest that the professional schools have 
an easy task of curriculum construction. 
As a matter of fact, the medical and law 
schools are currently reappraising them- 
selves with the thought that their pro- 
grams have not resulted in the best pos- 
sible doctors or lawyers for American 
needs. Medical schools in particular 
have, with the assistance of foundation 
subsidies, been investigating the possi- 
bilities of providing a broader, more gen- 
eral kind of medical education. How- 
ever, the point still remains that as com- 
pared with most programs of general 
education, the various forms of special- 
ized education are remarkably well in- 
tegrated toward some clearly discernible 
objective. Unfortunately, society has not 
provided a complete job description of 
the generally educated person in the 
sense that it has prescribed the roles of 
professional persons. This does not 
mean that attempts have not been made 
to make explicit the characteristics of 
such generally educated persons. Many 
views are argued with great vehemence, 
but none has satisfied all or even a ma- 
jority of people concerned with general 
education. 


The inadequacies of various integrating 
concepts 


Common knowledge.—One view ori- 
ginates in a concern that general educa- 
tion provide a background of common 
knowledge. Certainly general education 
courses heavily emphasize knowledge. 


‘Annual Report of the Commonwealth Fund, 
1952. 
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Teachers do commonly admit that it is 
not possible to determine just what 
knowledge the student should possess, 
but having selected certain materials and 
specified certain knowledge, there is the 
tendency to emphasize these elements to 
the exclusion of all else. One might ac- 
cept that one institution finds it im- 
perative to require a course in physical 
science, while another requires biological 
science, and still another requires both, 
if the materials were primarily or even 
partly a means to the mastery of certain 
abilities and understandings transcend- 
ing the particular materials. However, 
there is little evidence that such trans- 
cendental objectives are prominently in 
mind, the whole orientation implying the 
importance of knowing the particular 
ideas covered in class. Because so many 
ideas are covered and their essential im- 
portance is not accepted by everyone, 
such courses are faced with the trouble- 
some charge of superficiality. As the 
amount of knowledge increases, attempts 
to cover it adequately, even by samp- 
ling, must become more and more 
sketchy. The solution to this difficulty 
has frequently been some adaptation of 
a block-and-gap system whereby certain 
segments of information are taught quite 
thoroughly, with large gaps of knowl- 
edge left untouched. Once again the 
particular blocks taught and the gaps 
excluded have been decided upon by 
whatever group of teachers hold the bal- 
ance of power in a particular general 
education course. That such decisions 
are difficult to defend is obvious. That 
they preclude the possibility of making 
general education truly general should 
be equally so. Worse, whatever the gaps 
left, the size of the blocks included still 
results in most courses being survey 
courses. Emphasis on and selection of 
a body of common knowledge is not an 
adequate basis for further progress in 
general education. 
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Good citizenship —Some individuals 
have argued that general education 
courses ought to be oriented toward some 
more pragmatic value than knowledge. 
One fairly popular principle has been 
that the integrating factor should be the 
goal of effective citizenship in American 
democracy. If this goal be construed 
broadly there can be no quarrel with it. 
Unfortunately, when attempts have been 
made to define this objective opera- 
tionally they have failed completely 
either because of the disagreement or 
dissatisfaction aroused or else because 
of resemblance to the indoctrination 
found in totalitarian states. In addition, 
teaching for citizenship in American de- 
mocracy is too frequently a provincial 
concept resting upon the assumption of 
the superiority of the cultural heritage of 
Western civilization. 

Adult life—A closely related integrat- 
ing principle suggested by some is that 
of preparation for adult life. This con- 
ception is based on an assumption that 
teachers can identify the present and 
future needs of each student and can 
select courses relevant to these needs. 
The principle is a good one, but general 
education so conceived often includes 
such a variety of course offerings as to be 
guilty of the weaknesses of that which 
it seeks to replace. This conception may 
also lead to the altering of the essential 
quality of general education to the ex- 
tent that it threatens to become mere 
vocational and avocational education. 
The complexity and vagueness of citizen- 
ship and of preparation for adult life, 
coupled with a tendency to accept them 
as vague ultimate goals with little di- 
rect implication for curriculum-building, 
make these objectives unacceptable as 
integrating principles. 

Values.—There are others who would 
insist that religious or humanitarian 
values should be the basis for planning 
the general education curriculum. This 
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would bring to general education some- 
thing of the unity of the Catholic position 
earlier noted. Observation of the difficul- 
ties of the Cooperative Study Commit- 
tee on the Evaluation of Objectives in 
the Area of Attitudes, Values, and Per- 
sonal Adjustment,° and of a committee 
at one college composed of representa- 
tives from the several general education 
courses (which gave up entirely—after 
two years—the task of defining value 
outcomes) suggests that any acceptance 
of common values by college faculties 
is a rather remote possibility and even if 
achieved would be at such a level of 
generality as to have little significance 
in planning the day-to-day activity of 
a general education course. If the com- 
monly accepted objectives of general 
education have had as little effect on the 
general education classroom as our ex- 
perience suggests, it seems unlikely that 
emphasis on the most intangible of all 
those objectives will change that situa- 
tion. 

Summary.—We do not wish to imply 
a lack of validity to the contributions 
these orientations have made and can 
make to American education. There is 
need for education for citizenship. The 
colleges must continue to provide tech- 
nical skill for individuals’ vocations and 
avocations, and there must be logical re- 
lationships established among hierarchies 
of course offerings. There is certainly a 
crucial need for colleges to provide some 
basis for developing values. These or- 
ientations, however, do not appear prac- 
ticable as the central principles of or- 
ganization for general education courses 
which are to be taken by all or most 
students enrolling in a particular institu- 
tion. None possesses a logic which can 


*The Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education operated through six inter- 
college committees (Communications, Humani- 
ties, Science, Social Science, Critical Thinking, 
and Attitudes, Values, 
ment). 


and Personal Adjust- 
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be accepted as valid by all teachers and 
by all students. Some other principle 
appears necessary, and our experiences 


suggest the possibility of critical thinking. 


Critical thinking as a possible principle 
of integration 


Importance in general education.—As 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education began, it was agreed 
that critical thinking was considered as 
one of the important outcomes of gen- 
eral education with which the project 
would be concerned. As each of the six 
committees defined its sphere of interest, 
the objective of critical thinking began 
to assume greater proportions. Regard- 
less of whether a committee labeled the 
trait “critical analysis and judgment,” or 
“critical thinking,” or “the ability to read 
current science materials,” the skills 
which seemed to be involved were all 
quite similar. Whether the similarity in 
conception of thought is attributable to 
some basic quality or whether it is 
merely attributable to the influence of 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Dewey in Ameri- 
can schools remains a question. This 
common concern, however, served to 
emphasize the importance of critical 
thinking and suggested that critical 
thinking, viewed broadly, might provide 
the emphasis whereby general education 
programs might achieve among the 
courses some larger degree of integra- 
tion. We would suggest, therefore, that 
critical thinking might serve where other 
principles have failed and we shall try to 
demonstrate the validity of this position. 

First we need to clarify something of 
the meaning attached to critical thinking. 
By critical thinking in this connection we 
do not mean the limited conception im- 
plicit in some of the tests of critical 
thinking developed by the Cooperative 
Study. Nor do we mean some pat for- 
mula to be taught at the beginning of a 
course, followed by material presented 
in the same old content-oriented way. 














Rather, by critical thinking we mean a 
point of view toward problems and their 
solutions and a way of thinking about 
basic problems faced by mankind. Such 
a conception of critical thinking, of 
course, implies that it be given the cen- 
tral position in curriculum planning and 
not be regarded as something peripheral 
to a more traditional approach. 

One reaction to this is that such a 
conception of critical thinking is no 
more pertinent to general education than 
to education generally. Perhaps not. It 
is entirely possible for courses not usually 
considered as general education to have 
as a major objective the development of 
thinking in the context of a particular 
subject. Even courses in technical or 
professional fields may contribute to the 
development of higher mental processes. 
However, more frequently than not, such 
courses Or programs attempt to present 
students with certain knowledge and to 
teach certain technical skills. Any in- 
crease in ability to think critically is 
apt to be limited to specific types of 
problems or to be regarded as merely 
a concomitant of the other aspects of the 
course. General education courses spe- 
cify critical thinking as an important 
educational goal, and thereby assume a 
special obligation in regard to the objec- 
tive. Other courses which do make overt 
attempts to develop critical thinking 
skills can and should make a definite 
contribution to the general education of 
a student. Their impact is likely to be 
‘enhanced if many teachers are attempt- 
ing to develop the same skills at the 
same time and with the same rationale. 

Appropriateness in various courses.— 
In the field of communications all as- 
pects—reading, writing, listening, speak- 
ing—involve or should involve thinking 
and may be approached in this way, 
rather than as discrete elements. The 
act of writing, consisting of formulating 
a problem, exploring it, and reaching a 
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conclusion would thus be viewed as hav- 
ing much in common with giving a 
speech. Although the medium is dif- 
ferent, the problems of choice of words, 
adapting to the audience, and ordering 
the presentation are similar. 


In the humanities, regardless of the 
subject matter, the goal might be the 
development of critical facility with re- 
spect to humanities materials. If courses 
in general education in the humanities 
are to have lasting value, they ought to 
provide students with the means for en- 
joying artistic work as adults. To do 
so demands criteria for discrimination 
between the valid and invalid, the senti- 
mental and the genuine feeling. These 
criteria may well involve the same 
method of thought involved in the com- 
munications processes. They consist of 
determining what ideas the artist is try- 
ing to communicate, deciding how he has 
used his medium, and judging the va- 
lidity of his conclusions. Certainly, from 
a rich work of art such as Beethoven’s 
“Ninth Symphony” varied interpretations 
are possible, even by the same person 
on different occasions. The steps or the 
process by which one arrives at these, 
however, seem not to be greatly dif- 
ferent. Even in the more controversial 
areas of religion and philosophy the criti- 
cal processes by which meaning is ob- 
tained from basic documents are in 
essence the same as in painting, music, 
or literature—and this does not imply 
any diminution of religious feeling. The 
processes involved when students were 
required to compare Jesus’ point of view 
with the hedonistic one of Omar and the 
social-criticism orientation of Walden are 
desirable ones to teach. 

With scientific knowledge increasing 
beyond the bounds of ordinary human 
comprehension, the achievement of a 
significant factual knowledge of science 
from one course is rather hopeless. Such 
courses can develop, however, by con- 
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stant attention, some grasp of the meth- 
ods and limitations of scientific inquiry. 
Instead of organizing a social science 
course according to logical subject-mat- 
ter divisions, sustained efforts to teach 
problem-solving might achieve greater 
rewards. Similarly, counseling—whether 
academic, vocational, or personal—can 
facilitate work in classrooms as well as 
the personal adjustment of the students 
if counselors attempt to develop on the 
part of counselees a rational method for 
solving problems which is at the same 
time being stressed in academic courses. 
The issue arises as to whether, even 
if the term critical thinking be accepted 
as useful in all fields, the same phe- 
nomenon is meant thereby. The ae 
and generality of critical thinking i 
still a matter for research. Tentatively, 
however, we hypothesize that although 
some differences exist from one field to 
another, there are many common aspects 
of critical thinking which apply equally 
well in all areas. Once the semantic 
barriers are overcome, the methods of 
science may not be appreciably different 
from the methods involved in viewing a 
work of art or in making one. Some 
analysis of the problem and a marshal- 
ling of evidence about it is necessary. 
Although the conclusions may differ— 
on the one hand an estimate of approxi- 
mate truth, and on the other an aes- 
thetic judgment of beauty—the processes 
by which one arrives at these conclu- 
sions may be similar. Even if they are 
more distinctive than they appear, real 
value would be attached to assisting stu- 
dents to see the differences. If teachers 
of humanities and teachers of science 
would each teach for the development 
of the same skills applied to different ma- 
terials, the interdependence of knowl- 
edge might be demonstrated, and a 
richer meaning for each subject im- 
planted in the student's mind. 
Critical and creative thinking —Em- 
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phasis on critical thinking might appear 
to neglect or even be antithetical to crea- 
tive thinking. Knowledge about crea- 
tive thought, like knowledge about crit- 
ical thought, is actually quite scarce, but 
we can venture some hypotheses about 
creative thinking which would indicate 
that it is not entirely distinct from critical 
thinking. First, we suspect that crea- 
tivity as exemplified by a Pascal, a Leo- 
nardo, a Marx, or a Picasso, is probably 
of such a high and rare order as to be 
of little practical concern to general edu- 
cation teachers. Certainly, it would be 
unrealistic and uneconomical to build a 
program for persons who occur so infre- 
quently. The creative thinking which 
general education teachers must seriously 
consider might be roughly equated with 
originality in thinking and might well be 
developed on the part of all students 
coming under the influence of general 
education courses. Viewed as originality 
of thinking, creative thought becomes 
nothing more than the achieving of more 
spontaneous and less stereotyped solu- 
tions to a variety of problems. Whether 
or not other individuals at other times 
have solved the same problems in the 
same way is relatively unimportant. 
What is important is that students be 
given every opportunity to exercise and 
develop some individuality and original- 
ity in their thinking. 

In courses in which the instructor 
organizes the material and presents it 
to a largely passive audience of students, 
individuals other than the teacher have 
virtually no opportunity to demonstrate 
any originality or creativity in thinking. 
Problems are presented to the student in 
the form of periodic quizzes which re- 
quire as solutions repetition of organiza- 
tion presented by teachers in the con- 
text of their lectures. The only creativ- 
ity demanded is that of producing a 
smaller facsimile of a larger body of con- 
tent presented by the professor's lec- 
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ture. On the other hand, in a thought- 
oriented course demanding student prac- 
tice and demonstration of a variety of 
the higher mental processes, students 
might develop into highly original think- 
ers. In place of the professor defining 
an area of subject matter and present- 
ing his exegetical remarks, the teacher 
would present problems frequently for 
which even he himself had no ready 
solution. Students would be required 
to solve either orally or in writing these 
problems, with the premium being placed 
on accurate intellectual processes and 
spontaneous, imaginative solutions rest- 
ing firmly on a rational set of premises. 

An approach to teaching used by a 
noted botanist illustrates what we mean 
by creativity. He presented his students 
each with a leaf and told them to ob- 
serve it, study it, and then describe 
their findings to him. Their first reports 
were rather prosaic statements of the 
very obvious leaf structure. He then 
sent the students back to look again. 
Gradually the students came to observe 
the structural beauty, the organic effi- 
ciency, and the inherent possibilities for 
further study in that single leaf. At 
this point and only at this point would 
the teacher be satisfied with the student 
performance. Very obviously the pro- 
fessor had observed all of these things 
before, but he was forcing students to 
see the same things for the first time, 
and was demanding of them creativity 
of thought. 

Or, again, creativity might well be en- 
couraged by asking students to consider 
a view of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the Summa Theologica, and descriptions 
of medieval manor and town life. Stu- 
dents in arriving at generalizations re- 
garding the medieval period might dem- 
onstrate considerable creativity or origi- 
nality, even though other people have 
arrived at similar syntheses. In the 
context of a social science class students 
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might be led from a theoretical consider- 
ation of the dynamics of personality to 
introspection about themselves. Result- 
ing insights are original with the stu- 
dent and may exemplify creative think- 
ing. Creative thought viewed this way, 
whether or not it embraces all of creativ- 
ity, fits quite readily into a rationale 
of critical thinking. 

Relation to other integrating concepts. 
—In addition to providing a rational 
basis for organizing general education 
courses and programs and to allowing 
for the development of creativity, criti- 
cal thinking as an integrating principle 
may prove to be the one most acceptable 
to many educational points of view. 

Whether one believes that the funda- 
mental purpose of a college or university 
is the inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values, the transmission of knowledge, 
the development of traits of citizenship, 
the preparation of individuals for adult 
life, or the development of intellectual 
keenness, critical thinking must play a 
major role. To all save the most doctri- 
naire of religious sectarians there is a 
willingness, even a demand, that rational 
methods of inquiry be used in all fields 
of human activity, including religion. 
In American democracy there exists the 
hope that its values and traditions be 
subjected to constant scrutiny so that 
those who accept them do so reasonably 
and not by blind faith. Knowledge ac- 
quired without reason becomes a mere 
jumble of facts and not the essential 
instruments of an educated man. The 
techniques by which knowledge can be 
effectively utilized are those involved in 
critical thinking. Individuals sympa- 
thetic to a student-centered or to a needs 
point of view may decry major emphasis 
on critical thinking as a move which 
accepts a dualistic concept of the nature 
of man and places emphasis on intellec- 
tual outcomes. This is not our position. 


Those who accept responsibility only 
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for cultivation of the mind will view 
critical thinking as an intellectual proc- 
ess, but others will see critical thinking 
as involving the total person. Although 
critical thinking may be interpreted 
somewhat differently according to the 
preconceptions of the individual teacher, 
it is these preconceptions that limit criti- 
cal thinking rather than any limitation 
intrinsic to critical thinking itself. Even 
so, adherents of these different view- 
points should find a large area of com- 
mon ground upon which they can work. 
Critical thinking must be based on 
knowledge; and the effectiveness of ma- 
terials in providing experience in criti- 
cal thinking can actually become a cri- 
terion of relevance in choosing materials 
from the various broad general educa- 
tion areas. Likewise, it can become the 
integrating factor for developing com- 
parisons and contrasts among the vari- 
ous areas. The importance of critical 


thinking in citizenship and in adult life 


suggests that problems drawn from life 
situations can be used extensively. Criti- 
cal thinking cannot ignore values. Rather, 
attempts at critical thinking should 
cause each student to examine and de- 
fine his own value position, since it is 
irretrievably interwoven into the think- 
ing he does and the solutions that he 
reaches. Critical thinking can take place 
in the context of quite differing value 
systems, but thinking is not truly criti- 
cal unless it recognizes the existence of 
several value systems and the accept- 
ance—too often unconscious—of one of 
them. In fact, our proposal regarding 
critical thinking is not at all a revolu- 
tionary one, for the increased freedom 
of choice central to many discussions of 
the liberal arts implicitly requires ability 
to propose and analyze alternative ideas 
prior to making a choice. 

That we are not unaware of decided 
negative reactions to this proposal has 
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been evidenced at various points of the 
preceding discussion. To those who dis- 
sent we cannot refrain from presenting 
a challenge. In brief, it is to suggest a 
better integrating principle. Yet this 
oversimplifies the problem. Despite the 
amorphous nature of the general educa- 
tion movement including as it does on 
one hand programs so general as to 
make questionable their educational 
value and on the other hand programs so 
specialized as to make a travesty of the 
use of the adjective “general,” there is a 
common concern among those enlisted 
under the general education banner 
which can be a significant force in the 
betterment of education. Preservation 
and strengthening of this bond of com- 
mon concern will not result from espous- 
ing some mode or principle of integra- 
tion alien to the thinking of large seg- 
ments of the general education body; 
rather, it must be the result of finding 
some generally acceptable principle 
which is consistent with but not neces- 
sarily inclusive of the concerns of all. 
Proposals which seek to make specific 
either what students should know or 
think about or what conclusions they 
should reach only re-emphasize the dif- 
ferences which exist. General educa- 
tion in a democracy is to some extent 
concerned with what problems should be 
attacked, although opinions differ as to 
the importance of such problems; it is 
to some extent concerned with the solu- 
tions, but again there are decided dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the relative 
merits of various solutions; it must above 
all be concerned with how people at- 
tempt to solve their individual and mu- 
tual problems. We believe this is the 
common concern of all general educa- 
tion and that it furnishes the broad in- 
tegrating principle or objective which 
we have designated as critical thinking. 








os education designed to 
meet the needs of America during 
the last half of the last century and 
the first decade of this century is woe- 
fully inadequate today. We have gone 
from small or relatively small business 
enterprises based upon a relatively sim- 
ple technology to giant national or in- 
ternational organizations based upon a 
complex technology. Professional peo- 
ple are now faced with problems which 
require a new order of creative imagina- 
tion and the ability to apply basic prin- 
ciples to entirely new situations. We 
have gone from a period in which so- 
cial, economic, and political problems 
seemed relatively simple, were largely 
domestic, and rarely had difficult tech- 
nical aspects to a period in which inter- 
national problems have become an im- 
portant element in many of our domestic 
problems. Furthermore our public prob- 
lems have steadily grown more complex 
through the impact of science and tech- 
nology on all of our organizations and 
institutions. Our public problems are 
no longer amenable to solution by the 
traditional methods of the past, and it 
seems clear that we must, if we are to 
survive and prosper as a free society, 
rely more and more on our professional 
people for aid in their solution. And 
all the while new knowledge is being 
discovered at an amazing rate. 

In a free society such as our democ- 
racy, where freedom of speech and free- 
dom of thought exist, educational insti- 
tutions must, in the long run, adjust 
themselves so as to meet the needs of 
the society in which they operate. But 
the inertia is great, because educational 
institutions, teachers, and students also 
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are free, and tradition is strong to retain 
the curricula and educational methods 
of the past. It takes extra energy, imagi- 
nation, and creative resourcefulness to 
experiment and change. As a conse- 
quence, there is normally a stress be- 
tween the educational institutions and 
the society in which they operate; its 
origin is in the lag resulting from the 
traditional desire to hold on to that 
which was found good or satisfactory 
in a previous era. When stress is great, 
change is accelerated, because support 
for education and respect for teachers 
and institutions decline when educa- 
tional institutions are too far out of tune 
with their environment. If, when stress 
is great, we, by good fortune, also have 
truly great educational leaders on the 
scene, change can come at a very high 
velocity. I believe we have had this 
combination of circumstances in the 
United States during the past two dec- 
ades—at least in that important segment 
of higher education, professional educa- 
tion. 

It seems to me that the first response 
of professional education to the chal- 
lenge was abortive: it led to a prolifera- 
tion of specialized curricula, each 
crammed as full of facts, techniques, and 
know-how as possible. Although lip- 
service was still given to general educa- 
tion, nothing substantial was done to 
prepare the student to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen or to prepare 
him to cope with the social, political, 
and human aspects of his professional 
problems. 

But professional education can meet 
and in many areas is meeting the chal- 
lenge effectively. It is very encourag- 
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ing to read what leading educators from 
divinity, medical, business, legal, and 
engineering education had to say at 
the Inter-Professions Conference on Ed- 
ucation for Professional Responsibility 
at Buck Hill Falls in April 1948. A new 
philosophy of engineering education was 
stated and definite objectives were for- 
mulated by the American Society for 
Engineering Education and the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment in 1940. These objectives were 
reviewed and reaffirmed by both organi- 
zations in 1944. A reconstruction of pro- 
fessional education is under way. 

The need of the United States—in- 
deed of the world—goes far beyond 
mere technical requirements in profes- 
sional education. In a democracy, in a 
complex technological age, the need of 
disciplined professional intellects that 
can recognize and cope with the great 
issues of our rapidly evolving civiliza- 
tion, transcends all other needs I know. 


And this need is pointed directly at pro- 


fessional education. Members of the 
professions are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the drastic changes in the 
human environment and hence must be 
concerned for the competence of profes- 
sional people to foresee and deal with 
the social and economic consequences 
of their work. As history shows, the 
solution of such social problems cannot 
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be left wholly to nonprofessional peo- 
ple; it challenges the best that all of us 
can do, and members of the professions 
must do their part. It is the job of pro- 
fessional education to prepare them to 
do so, and to this end, as well as for 
competence in the strictly technical side 
of professional practice, I believe we 
should adhere to the following two prin- 
ciples: 

1. The primary function of formal 
professional education should be to 
equip the student to use in subsequent 
learning and in professional work an 
understanding of the fundamental con- 
cepts, principles, techniques, and ways 
of thought of his profession in order that 
he may develop throughout life an ana- 
lytical and creative power. 

2. Education for citizenship and good 
individual living should be an integral 
part of professional education and must 
not be separated from it. Such educa- 
tion includes assisting the student to de- 
velop a philosophy of life and firm sense 
of social responsibility, and to acquire 
the basic knowledge and skill necessary 
to apply to present-day social problems, 
the realistic, incisive, and well-ordered 
thought that characterizes good profes- 
sional thinking. 

If we adhere to these principles we 
will provide an effective liberal profes- 
sional education. 
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i THE president of Swift and Company 
were to release a story to the papers 
announcing his conviction that meat was 
a very unwholesome if not dangerous 
food for the American people and should 
be banned by governmental edict, the 
story would cause no little stir. Equally 
surprising would it be if I, a Catholic 
priest, should state that I was convinced 
that more emphasis on religion can con- 
tribute nothing to the improvement of 
education either on the general or pro- 
fessional level. But that is exactly what 
I am tempted to say. Religion, as it is 
commonly understood today, has no con- 
tribution to make. Why? Because it is 
no longer regarded as an integral part 
of our intellectual heritage, as one of 
the intellectual disciplines of our civili- 
zation which a student needs in order 
to understand our culture and live as an 
educated American. 

All the studies made in recent years 
show clearly that the average American 
college graduate is an infant in the field 
of intellectual religion whether consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of theology or 
from the viewpoint of intellectual history. 
Notice, I am not speaking of the practice 
of religion, but of the knowledge of re- 
ligion. As long as this viewpoint per- 
sists, merely putting more emphasis on 
religion will avail nothing, except per- 
haps to strengthen the conviction which 
has been fostered that irreligion is in- 
tellectually respectable. 

Of course, some might say that re- 
ligion actually is not an intellectual dis- 
cipline, but a matter of faith, feeling, 
and emotion. I know of no religion 


worthy of the name that does not con- 
tain a substantial intellectual content, in- 
tellectual elements that are as difficult 
to grasp as literature and science and 
social studies. If religion does not have 
an intellectual content, a body of truths, 
and an intellectual history, then it is not 
important to our culture and we should 
abandon any hope that religion can 
solve the moral problems we are facing 
today. 

I speak of intellectual religion even 
though I am aware that there are some 


‘who think of dogma and the intellectual 


as irreconcilable. Surely this cannot be 
the case. The content of dogma, granted 
it is supported by authority, is never- 
theless an intellectual content. It is 
this content which has been developed, 
refined, elaborated, and painstakingly 
brought into relation with the whole 
sweep of human endeavor by highly 
competent, religious thinkers throughout 
the ages, resulting in the creation of a 
wisdom to which even the most biased 
must concede the title of intellectual 
religion. 

Religion, then, has no contribution to 
make to American education unless it is 
understood to be one of the major in- 
tellectual elements of Western civiliza- 
tion and one of the essential phases of 
human living. If this is correctly un- 
derstood, the chief problem remaining 
—a serious one—is how to restore intel- 
lectual religion to the college curriculum. 
How can religion be taught even in a 
tax-supported institution without violat- 
ing the present attitudes of many of our 
legislators and the current interpretation 
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of the First Amendment by a large seg- 
ment of the American people? Some 
have striven to find a common denomi- 
nator in all religions represented in 
America and to weave these common 
truths into a curricular content that 
would be acceptable to everybody. Such 
a solution is futile and doomed to fail- 
ure. By its very nature, a religion is 
a creed, a code, a cult, a specific form 
of belief and practice; it must be dis- 
tinctive or cease to be what it is. Tak- 
ing only part of one religion and com- 
bining it with another will never solve 
the problem. 

I think the only key to an effective 
solution is what I might call religious 
diversity mediated by conscience. In 
practice, this means that every college 
should have a strong department of re- 
ligion composed of representatives of 
at least the major diverse religious faiths 
of our civilization. These men should be 
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required to conform to strict academ‘ 
standards. They must be men who c 
intellectually present their own religi 
to the student body, and should be giv 
an opportunity to do so. Within t 
limits of the rights of conscience, eve 
student should be required to take 
minimum number of courses in this 
partment either in religion or at le: 
in basic moral living. Thus, a stude 
would be given sufficient intellect 
training to make an intelligent decis: 
as regards his own personal life. Throv 
the teaching of competent professors 
religion, this required subject would be 
restored to a place of respectability and 
dignity in the students’ intellectual e. 
Only thus will an essential elemen of 
our human heritage be restored to a tb- 
stantial portion of our youth, mos: of 
whom are today being robbed of . teir 
birthright. 





TV Programming—Education’s New Frontier 


RALPH STEETLE 


‘ver since the hearings on educa- 
4, tional television held by the FCC 
‘zan in 1950, there has been widespread 
id vigorous discussion of the relation- 
sip between education and television. 
ow that the noncommercial educa- 
mal television channel assignments are 
jo ag claimed by educational institu- 
dons and organizations, attention is be- 
ing focused on the programs educational 
TY, ;stations will produce. 
- i je first noncommercial educational 
tek vision stations on the air show the 
ty 
div ysity of background and sponsor- 
ship ‘such stations will have. In Califor- 
nia, the Allan Hancock Foundation at 
the University of Southern California 
in c operation with the community of 
Los Angeles is operating the first non- 
commercial UHF television station. The 
first noncommercial educational station 
on the air, KUHT, Houston, is jointly 
iicensed to the University of Houston 
and the Houston Public Schools, while 
the third station, WKAR-TV, is an ex- 
tension of the work of Michigan State 
College at East Lansing. The station 
in Pittsburgh, WQED, marked the ap- 
pearance of the first community station 
when it took the air April 1, 1954. By 
summer 1954 these pioneer stations were 
joined by others in San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Of the fifty places where television 
planning is most active, ten universities 
and colleges will construct and operate 
stations. In addition to Michigan State 
College and the University of Houston, 
these include the state Universities of 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Georgia, and Washington, 


and Kansas State College. Television 
stations are operated upon an educa- 
tional-commercial basis by Iowa State 
College and the University of Missouri. 

In six communities responsibility for 
initial planning for educational television 
has been accepted by public school sys- 
tems. These are Denver, Washington, 
Miami, Milwaukee, Atlanta, and Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

In sixteen communities state depart- 
ments of education or special educa- 
tional television authorities are respon- 
sible for bringing about a state-wide 
service. These include Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Madison, Wisconsin; Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, and New York. 
Puerto Rico’s Ministry of Education is 
undertaking television station planning 
for that commonwealth. 

Eighteen communities. mostly with 
large populations, have found it desir- 
able to establish special cooperative 
mechanisms for the marshaling of com- 
munity support and participation in the 
operation of their stations. Usually ed- 
ucational and cultural institutions band 
together into nonprofit corporations or 
foundations for the purpose of planning, 
financing, and operating such stations. 
This list of cities is impressive from the 
standpoint of the numbers of people 
who will soon be within reach of an ed- 
ucational television service. Los Ange- 
les, Sacramento, San Francisco, and San 
Antonio are such centers in the West, 
while the South includes Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, Nashville, and Memphis. 
In the Midwest, Chicago, St. Louis, De- 
troit, and Cincinnati are deriving finan- 
cial support from the entire community. 
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In the eastern portion of the United 
States, Boston, New York City, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
are evolving community patterns for 
educational television. 

It can thus be seen that there is an 
extensive development of educational 
television with a healthy diversity of 
support. The ultimate value of this 
civic and educational effort, however, 
will be determined by the effectiveness 
of the programs produced and their use- 
fulness to the viewer. 

The difference between the public 
service programming of a commercial 
station and that of an educational one 
is significant. The good commercial 
“an seen believes that all of his pro- 
gramming is in the public interest. How- 
ever, his definition of “public” usually 
means commercially acceptable num- 
bers—or hundreds of thousands of view- 
ers. He seeks to carry from program to 
program throughout the day as large a 
viewing group as possible. This “flow 
of audience” is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the station manager. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the chief stock in trade a 
commercial station possesses is an habitu- 
ally large and receptive audience which 
can be “delivered” to a sponsor. If 
commercial programming is not planned 
primarily for majority audiences, the sta- 
tion will not be able to offer an attrac- 
tive “cost per impact” to an advertiser 
and may fail. Incidentally, if a station 
is not a successful business enterprise, 
it will be unable to provide sustaining 
or public service time to the commu- 
nity. 

Television programming on an edu- 
cational station will be concerned with 
achieving the largest part of a specific 
audience desired for a given program, 
though not always seeking the mass au- 
dience. The program schedule of the 
educational television station will serve 
the viewing habits of the various audi- 
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ences as determined in part by the hour 
of the day. 

Since education or the acquisition of 
knowledge depends upon the system- 
atic process of learning, then program- 
ming on educational stations should be 
based upon a disciplined and sequential 
relationship of idea to idea and thus 
program to program. Perhaps an edu- 
cational station’s entire daily schedule 
might be thought of as one integrated 
program. 

What will this one program consist 
of? 

The answer to this question must come 
from the educational television profes- 
sional who understands the nature and 
needs of his audience. 

For the preparation of this paper I 
asked several of the pioneers in educa- 
tional television what they believe edu- 
cational programming must be. From 
their answers I gained assurance that 
television is in good hands. For exam- 
ple, this statement from Robert F. 
Schenkkan, director of television at the 
University of North Carolina, busy now 
with the construction of a million-dollar 
station with studios in Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh, and Greensboro: “Educational 
television means the kind of programs 
which ask the viewer to do something or 
to think something, or at least to know 
something. It is this attempt to get 
viewer participation in a real sense 
which distinguishes educational tele- 
vision fare from standard television pro- 
gramming.” 

Here is a clear statement of a program 
goal differing from the trend of most 
mass media to make spectators of us all. 
Conceivably, unless this urge to involve 
the viewer is given backing by educators 
everywhere, television could be a na- 
tional narcotic, painlessly administered 
through a television receiver in every 
living room. By the way, many people 
are taking their TV sets out of their 








living rooms and putting them in “view- 
ing rooms.” This may very well reflect 
a growing realization that television 
viewing does not always mean living 
and doing. James Day, of San Fran- 
cisco’s KQED, believes that: “Educa- 
tional TV is an unequaled opportunity 
to serve those creative and constructive 
needs that tend to define us as in- 
dividuals.” 

I like, too, William A. Wood's defini- 
tion of an educational television pro- 
gram. Mr. Wood is director of WQED, 
the Pittsburgh educational community 
station. “An educational television pro- 
gram is a program which broadens the 
viewers mental horizon by increasing 
his knowledge, his understanding or his 
sense of appreciation in any field re- 
lating to human progress.” 

William Sener, director of KTHE, 
Los Angeles, is succinct in his definition: 
“Educational Television Is Education.” 

Programs with these objectives dis- 
courage “spectatoritis” and demand 
deeper participation on the part of the 
viewer than applause or laughter. TV 
programming which helps the viewer to 
help himself can and will attract audi- 
ences. As an explanation of why enter- 
tainment programs so often predominate 
on television station schedules, it is fre- 
quently said that “people don’t want to 
be educated.” The untruth of this is 
clear to the educator. Enrollment fig- 
ures in adult education activities con- 
vince him that there is a deep desire on 
the part of most individuals for self- 
improvement and intellectual growth. I 
am sure that this conviction will be 
kept in mind as program schedules are 
planned for educational TV stations. 

At East Lansing, Station WKAR-TV 
began its operations on January 15, 1954, 
with 42 hours of programming a week. 
During the last two years faculty and 
students of Michigan State College have 
been experimenting together to learn 
how to convert their skills into appro- 
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priate television programs. Out of these 
two years of closed circuit but open- 
minded experimentation Director Ar- 
mand Hunter suggests: “Educational 
television programming must do more 
than entertain and inform. It must in- 
struct, improve, motivate, and enlighten. 
Its content and material should have 
some value or significance. It should 
make some contribution to the knowl- 
edge, experience, and understanding of 
the viewer.” 

These men who are defining educa- 
tional television believe that the me- 
dium in itself is less significant than the 
use to which it can be put. They believe 
also that the knowledge of the few 
which can be so immediately shared 
with the many through television has a 
real bearing upon the preservation of 
our democratic form of government. 
From the nation’s first noncommercial 
educational television station at Houston, 
Texas, Manager John Schwarzwalder 
wires: “We at KUHT believe that the 
preservation of democracy depends upon 
an informed electorate. To this end we 
are devoting all our efforts in bringing to 
an ever increasing audience programs 
concerned with information, education, 
and the humanities. Educational televi- 
sion may prove to be the best friend de- 
mocracy has.” 

It ought to be pointed out here that 
Station KUHT has been diligent in de- 
veloping thoughtful programs discus- 
sing the United Nations and interna- 
tional relations for the benefit of the 
Houston community. 

Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio and 
Television of the United States Office of 
Education, calls for emphasis upon serv- 
ing real and immediate problems. He 
believes that: “Educational television 
must do the practical thing. It must 
meet people where they are and help 
solve the problems they now have. Tele- 
vision can do great service in carrying 
on their education but it can do greater 
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service by meeting their present needs.” 

Educational television administrators 
cannot be expected to know all of the 
needs of the community they serve but 
they should be alert to discover and use 
the knowledge of those men whose pro- 
fession it is to assess a community's 
problems. The program staff of a non- 
commercial educational television §sta- 
tion should work with the social scien- 
tists who recognize and understand the 
community's problems. The most im- 
portant community programming will 
stem from serious work sessions includ- 
ing television professionals, city planners, 
public health people, sociologists, his- 
torians, and the like. 

By the nature of the institutions oper- 
ating the station some of the educa- 
tional television programming aims are 
determined. For example, Richard 
Hull’s right-hand man at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Merritt Ludwig, gives us this in- 
sight: 

We conceive the operation of WOI-TV 
as a natural extension of Iowa State Col- 
lege’s tradition of service as a land-grant 
institution. Television gives us the oppor- 
tunity to extend the resources of the class- 
room and the library far beyond the geo- 
graphical limits of the campus—in fact, 
to reach half the people of Iowa. What's 
more, to do it efficiently, economically, and 
effectively. 

In our programming we seek to reach 
people on all levels, and particularly mi- 
norities of significant size whose needs and 
interests are not served by other broad- 
casters or can be served better by us. Never- 
theless, we are aware at all times that tele- 
vision is a mass medium. 

. . . With television the concept of “edu- 
cation for all” has become practical in a 
most literal way. ... Moreover, education 
is now regarded as a continuous, never- 
ending process for every man, out of school 
as well as in. . . . The picture on the 
screen is accepted as a true representation 
of reality. In Fact, many confuse the repre- 
sentation with reality itself. ... Such lack 
of critical evaluation on the part of great 
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masses of viewers places upon the televi- 
sion broadcaster responsibilities and obli- 
pe recognized by too few and flaunted 

y too many. We conceive it to be our 
job . . . to influence the direction of televi- 
sion in our own area and perhaps elsewhere 
by setting the best possible example. 


It is suggested here that the mere giv- 
ing of information is not enough for edu- 
cational television. Surely we Americans 
are the best-informed people, if the con- 
stant flow of information from press, ra- 
dio, television, and other mass media is 
any criterion. But there is a correspond- 
ingly great lack of the kind of assistance 
to the recipient which enables him to 
make sense out of the information he re- 
ceives. Our universities, our schools, our 
cultural and civic agencies help in this re- 
gard, but their usefulness can be vastly 
extended through educational television. 
For example, emphasis upon spot news 
could very well be left to the commer- 
cial broadcaster while analysis and in- 
terpretation of current events could be 
the responsibility of the educational sta- 
tion. 

An Iowa sample of this approach to 
the news is reported in the Des Moines 
Register of January 3, 1954: 


In cooperation with the Adult Education 
Department of the Des Moines Schools and 
an editorial writer for the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, and an assistant profes- 
sor of social science at Drake University, a 
program series entitled A Course of Events 
will be presented over WOI-TV. The pur- 
pose of the program is to help the viewer 
make sense out of current public affairs. 
It is planned on the premise that it is easy 
for citizens to become bewildered and frus- 
trated when confronted by the complexity 
of current events. ... Thoughtful citizens 
can and should have at their finger tips 
basic news and techniques for evaluating 
information about public affairs. The aim 
of this series is to offer the citizen viewer 
some of the evaluating techniques and to 
demonstrate their uses. 


As Frank Schooley of the University 











of Illinois points out, this type of pro- 
gramming can have a beneficial effect 
upon the sender as well as the receiver. 
He has said: “. . . Educational television 
programming must be good. It must 
aim to extend the services of education, 

. . must carry the authenticity of good 
teachers and scholars, . . . must not only 
broaden the horizons of the individuals 
in society, but the horizons of the educa- 
tional institutions themselves. . . .” 

Each educational program should be 
noteworthy for the clarity of its pur- 
pose and direct relationship to the ac- 
curately determined needs of the com- 
munity. The entire broadcast day should 
be illuminated by knowledge of objec- 
tives, skillful designing of programs to 
achieve those objectives, and an hour-by- 
hour and day-by-day concern for pro- 
gramming which is continuous rather 
than spasmodic in educational purpose. 

It is now time to examine the “argu- 
ment” between education and showman- 
ship. May I disarm all showmen by 
agreeing quickly that many excellent 
teachers are also excellent showmen? 
The producers of entertainment and en- 
lightenment are equally concerned that 
the audience lasts as long as their pro- 
grams. The entertainment program how- 
ever, succeeds only if it attracts the mass 
audience. If the size of that audience 
seems to be in danger of diminishing, 
no hesitancy is shown in throwing out a 
part of the program. 

While it is true that there is no virtue 
in attracting only a small audience, there 
are sacrifices which should not be at- 
tempted in educational TV. Educational 
programming cannot compromise with 
its own serious content. Techniques of 
presentation may be tried and discarded, 
but the historical truth, or the mathe- 
matical truth, or the sociological truth 
must not be diluted. It is important that 
the silver thread of interest which en- 
twines parts of the whole and leads the 
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attention from idea to idea does not be- 
come confused with the tinsel placed 
upon the outside of the package. For- 
tunately, in television there seems to be 
less of radio’s senseless conflict between 
commercial and educational producers. 
In its place is an awareness of the shared 
purposes of professional experts in an 
exciting new medium of communication. 

A good example of the kind of think- 
ing which has resulted in the production 
of educationally respectable, large audi- 
ence-attracting educational programs, 
comes from Garnet R. Garrison, director 
of television and professor of speech at 
the University of Michigan. He says: 


If educational television is to be a real 
force for public good, its producers must 
realize that they cannot transfer the class- 
room to the television studio without con- 
siderable adjustment, . . . adjustment of 
academic content to a visual medium. 

. . . This means a producer to work with 
an instructor in oiien performance, 
handling the props, working within the 
limitations of time, helping him to gain 
poise, confidence, and a pleasing television 
personality. It means a script writer to 
work closely with the instructor to tailor 
his academic content to fit the time seg- 
ment and visual presentation, working for 
clarity, compression, organization, and tim- 
ing, and striving for intangible goals such 
as balance and dramatic impact. It means 
an artist to create graphic and interestin 
visual aids which are closely snaiitanel 
with the instructor's presentation. 


How can we recognize an educational 
television program? Perhaps from the 
standpoint of “form” the chief distin- 
guishing characteristic will be the lack 
of a rigid format. The true educational 
television program will be an experiment 
that is never finished. Fresh methods 
of communication will be evolved, com- 
bining the knowledge of the scholar with 
the professional techniques of the mas- 
ters of the medium. There will be dem- 
onstrated the courage required to make 
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original mistakes from which effective 
new trails in programming can be blazed. 

The educational television program 
will stimulate purposeful viewer partici- 
pation. It will broaden the horizon of 
the individual and his educational and 
cultural institutions. It will be designed 
to solve problems of the community. 

The educational program will reflect 
the faith of its producers in man’s innate 
desire and capacity for intellectual 
growth. It will help to give currency to 
the wisdom of the great men of the ages. 
It will help make the findings of today’s 
scholars more available to us all. The 
educational television program will dis- 
courage passivity and stimulate thought- 
ful evaluation and criticism. 

In conclusion I would like to call your 
attention to the words of Arthur H. 
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Compton, retiring chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, Nobel Prize winner, 
and chairman of the St. Louis Educa- 
tional Television Commission: 


. . The test of all our programs will be what 
happens in the way of action after the set 
is turned off. A democratic society can 
thrive only when all its members are par- 
ticipating freely and creatively to the best 
of their ability in all its affairs. Television 
is potentially a force of extraordinary power 
in the ordering of our world... . 

. If the world based on science and 
technology has hidden from us some of 
its human meaning, in educational televi- 
sion science gives us far-seeing eyes that 
can help us appreciate our world. By its 


help our lives can become more useful, 
our community a better place to live, and 
our nation strong. 





